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has used up all her laylock green for another lady’s 
bonnet, as chose it this afternoon; and she guesses 
you won’t stand no chance of finding no more of it, 
if you sarch Boston through; and she says, she shew 
you all her ribands yesterday, and you chose the 
yellow blue yourself, and she han’t got no more 
ribands as you’d be likely to like. ‘Lhem/’s her very 
words,” 
‘*How I hate milliners!” exclaimed Augusta, 
and ringing for the maid that always assisted her in 
undressing, she flounced out of the room and went 
to bed. 
*¢Miss Lovel,”’ said Mrs. Brantley, smiling, ‘‘you 
must excuse dear Augusta, She is extremely sen- 
sitive about every thing, and that is the reason she 
is apt to give way to these little fits of irritation.” 
Laura retired to her room, grieving to think how 
unamiable a young girl might be made, by the in- 
~ dulgence of an inordinate passion for dress. 
Augusta’s cousin Mary did not die. 
The following day was to have been devoted to 
shopping, and to making some additions to the simple 
wardrobe of Laura Lovel, for which purpose her fa- 
ther had given her as much money as he could pos- 
sibly spare. But it rained till late in the afternoon, 
and Mrs. Brantiey’s coach was out of order, and the 
Branuleys (like many other families that keep car- 
riages of their own) could not conceive the possibi~- 
lity of Airing a similar vehicle upon any exigency 
whatever. 
It is true that the present case was in reality no 
exigency atall; but Mrs. Brantley and her daughter 
seemed to consider it as such, from the one watching 
the clouds all day as she sat at the window, in her 
rocking-chair, and the other wandering about like a 
troubled spirit, fretting all the time, and complaining 
of the weather. Laura got through the hours very 
well, between reading Souvenirs, (almost the only 
book in the house, ) and writing a loug letter to in- 
form her family of her safe arrival, and to describe 
her journey. ‘Towards evening, a coach was heard to 
stop at the door, and there wasa violent ringing, fol- 
lowed by a load sharp voice in the entry, inquiring 
for Mrs. Brantley, who started from her rocking- 
chair as Augusta exclaimed ‘* Miss Frampton!—t 
know ’tis Miss Frampton!” The young lady rush- 
ed into the hall, while her mother advanced a few 
steps, and Mr. Brantley threw down his paper, and 
hastened to the front-parlor with a look that express- 
ed any thing but satisfaction. 
There was notime for comment or preparation.— 
The sound was heard of baggage depositing, and in a 
few moments Augusta returned to the parlor, hang- 
ing lovingly on the arm of a lady in a very handsome 
travelling dress, who flew to Mrs. Brantley and kiss- 
ed her familiarly, and then shook hands with her 
husband, and was introduced by him, to our heroine. 
Miss Frampton was a fashionable looking woman 
of no particular age. Her figure was good, but her 
features were the contrary, and the expression of her 
eye was strikingly bad, She had no relations, but 
she talked incessantly of her friends—for so she 
called every person whom she ever knew by sight, 
provided always that they were presentable people. 
She had some property, on the income of which slie 
lived, exercising close economy in every thing but 
dress. Sometimes she boarded out, and sometimes 
she billeted herself on one or other of these said 
frien:is, having no scruples of delicacy to Ceter her 
from eagerly availing herself of the slightest hint 
that might be construed into the semblance of an in- 
vitation. In short, she was assiduous in trying to gct 
acquainted with every body from whom any, thing 
was to be gained, flattering them to their faces, tho’ 
she abused them behind their backs. Still, strange 
to tell, she had succeeded in foreing her way into toe 
outworks of what is called society. She drest well, 
professed to know every body, and to go every where, 
was au fait to all the gossip of the «ay, and could al- 
ways furnish ample food tor the too prevaili:.g appe- 
tite for scandal. ‘Therefore, though every one dis- 
liked Miss Frampton, so every one tolerated her; 
aud though a notorious calumoiator, she excited so 
much fear, that it was generally thought sater to keep 
some slight intercourse with her, than to affront 
her by throwing her off entirely. 
Philadelphia was her usual place of residence; but 
she had met the Brantley family at the Saratoga 
Springs, had managed to accompany them to New 
York on their way home, had boarded at Bunker’s 
during the week they stayed at that house, had assist- 
ed them in their shopping expeditions, and protessed 
a violent regard for Augusta, who protessed the same 
forher. Mrs. Brantley’s slight intimation “that she 
should be glad to see ber if ever she came to Bos- 
ton,” Miss Frampton had now taken advantage of, 
on pretext of benefitting by change of air, Con- 
scious of her faded looks, but still hoping to pass 
for a young woman, she pretended always to be in 
precarious health, though of this there was seldom 
any proof positive. 
On bging introduced to Laura Lovel, as to a young 
lady on a visit to. the family, Miss Frampton, who 
at once considered ber an interloper, surveyed our 
heroine from head to foot, with something like a 
sneer, and exchanged siguificant glances with Au- 
gusta. 4 
As soon as Miss Framptou had taken her seat, 
‘“My dear Mrs. Brantley,” said she, “how delight- 
ed lam to see you! And my,sweet Augusta too! 
Why she has grown a perfect sylph!” 
Alter hearing this, Augusta could not keep her 
seat five minutes together, but was gliding and flit- 


ting about all the remainder of the evening, and ho- 


Miss Frampton continued, **Yes, my dear Mrs. 
Brantley, my health bas, as usual, been extremely 
delicate. My friends have been seriously alarmed 
for me, and all my physicians have been quite mis- 
erable on my account. Dr, Dengue has been seen 
Jriving through the sireets like a madman, in bis 
haste toget to me. Poor man—you must have’ 
heard the report of his suffering Mrs. Smith’s baby 
to die with the croup, frem neglecting to visit it, 
which, if true, was certainly in very bad taste.— 
However, Dr. Dengue 1s ove of my oldest friends, 
and a most charming man, 

“But, as | was saying, my health still continued 
delicate, and excitement was Unanimously recom- 
mended by the medical gentlemen—excitement aud 
ice-cream, And as soon as this was known in s0- 
ciety, itis incredible how many parties were made 
for me, and how many excursions were planned on 
my account. [had carriages at my door day 
night. My friends were absolutely dragging me_ 
fiom each other’s arms. Finally they all suggested | 
entire change of air, and total change of scene. So’ 
I consented to tear myself awhile from my beloved | 
Philadelphia, aud pay you my promised visit in) 
Boston.” 

‘“‘We are much obliged toyou,” said Mrs. Brant- 

ley. ‘And really,” pursued Miss Frampton, “1 bad 

so Many engagements on my hands, that I had fixed 

five diffeernt days for starting, and disappointed five 

different escorts, My receiving-room was like a 

levee every morning at visiting hours, with young 

gentlemen of fashion, coming to press their services, 

as is always the case when it is reported in Phila- 

celphia that Miss Frampton has a dispositon to 

travel. A whole procession of my friends accom- 

panied me to the steamboat, and I believe [had more 

thad a dozen elegant smelling-bottles presented to 

me—as itis universally knownhow much 1 always 
suffer during a journey, being ‘deadly sick on the 

water, and ina constant state of nervous agitation 

while*riding.” 

‘And who did you come with at last?” asked 
Mrs. Brantley. 

“Oh! with my friends the Twamberleys, of your 
city, replied Miss Frampton, ‘The whole family 
had been at Washington, and as soon asI heard they 
were in Philadelphia on their return home, I sent to 
inquire—that is, or rather, I mean, ¢hey sent to in- 
quire as soon as they came to town, and heard that] 
intended visiting Beston—they sent to inquire if 1 
would make them happy by joining their party.” 

“Well,” observed Mr. Brantley, **L cannot ima- 
gine how you gotalong with all the ‘Twamberleys. 
Mr. ‘'wamberley, besides being a clumsy fat man, 
upwards of seventy years old, and lame with the 
gout, and nearly quite deaf, and having cataracts 
coming on both eyes, is always obliged to travel 
with his silly young wife, and the eight children of 
her first busband, and I should think he had enoagh 
to do in taking care of bimselfand them. I woader 
you did not prefer availing yourself of the politeness 
of some of the single gentiemen you mentioned,” 

Oh! replied Miss Frampton, ‘‘any of them 
would have been too happy, as they politely express- 
ed it, to bave had the pleasure of waiting @n me to 
Boston: Lodeed, I knew vot how to make a selection 
being unwilling to offend any of them by a prefer- 
ence. And then again, it is always in better taste 
for young ladies to travel, and indeed to go every 
where, under the wing ofa marricd women. I doat 
upon chaperons; and by coming with this family, 1 
had Mrs. ‘Cwamberly to matronize me. | have just 
parted with them all at their own door, where they 
were set down.” 

Mr. Brantley smiled when he thought of Mrs. 
Twamberley (who had been married to ber first hus- 
band at fifteen, and was still a blooming girlish 
looking woman) matronizing the faded Miss Framp- 
ton, so evidently by many years her senior. 

Laura Lovel, though new to the workd, had suffi- 
cient good sense and penetration to perceive almost 
immediately, that Miss Frampton was a woman of 
much vanity and pretension, and that she was in the 
habit of talking with great exaggeration; and in a 
short time she more than suspected that many of ber 
assertions were arrant falschoods—a fact that was 
well known to all those numerous persons that Miss 
Frampton, called her friends. 

‘Tea was now brought in, and Miss Frampton took 
occasun to relate in what manner she had discovered 
that the famous silver urn of that charming family, 
the Sam Kettlethorps, was, in reality, only plated— 
that her particular favourites, the Joe Sowerbys, 
showed such bad taste at their terrapin supper, as to 
have green hock-elasses for the champaigne; and 
that those delightful people, the Bob Skusterbys, the 
first time they attempted the new style of heaters at 
a venison dinner, had them filled with spirits of tur- 
pentine, instead of spirits of wine. 

Next morning, Frampton. did not appear at 
the breakfast table, but had her first meal carried 
into her room, and Augusta breakfasted with her. 
Between them, Laura Lovel was discussed at full 
length, and their conclusion was, that she had not a 
single good feature—that her complexion was 
thing, her figure nothing, and her dress worse than 
nothing. 

“] don’t suppose,” said Augusta, “that her father 
has given her much money to bring to town with 
her. 

“To be sure he has not,” replied. Miss Frampton, 
“if he is only a-poor country clergyman. I think it 
was in very bad taste for him to let her come at all.” 

*¢ Well,” said Augusta, “ we must take her shop- 


vering round Miss Frampton’s chair, 


to make a decent appearance at Nahant, as we are 
going hither in a few days.” 

‘**'Then | have come just in the right time,” said 
Miss Frampton. ‘* Nahant is the very place [ wish 
to visit—my sweet friend Mrs, Dick Pewsey has 
given me such an account of it. She says there is 
considerable style there. She passed a week at Na- 
hant when she came to Boston last summer.” 

**Oh! Lremember her,” cried Augusta. 
was a mountain of blonde lace.” 

** Yes,” observed Miss Frampton, ‘and not an 
inch of that blonde has yet becn paid for, or ever 
willbe. I know it from good authority.” 

They went a shopping, and Augusta took them to 
the most fashionable store in Washington street, 
where Laura was surprised and confused at the sight 
of the various beautiful articles shown to them.— 
Even their names perplexed her. She knew very 
well what gros de Naples was, (or gro de nap, as it 
is commonly called,) but she was uta loss to distin- 
guish gros de Berlin, gros de Suisse, gros de Zane, 
and all the other gros. Augusta, however, was au 
fait to the whole, and talked and flitted, and glided, 
producing, as she supposed, great effect among the 
the young salesmen at the counters. Miss Framp- 
ton examined every thing with scrutinizing eye, un- 
cervalued them all, and took frequent occasions to 
Say that they were far inferior to similar articles in 
Piiladeiphia, 

At length, a very light-coloured figured silk, with 
avery wew name, was selected for Laura. The 
price appeared to her extremely high, and when she 
beard the number of yards that were eonsidered ne- 
cessary, she faintly asked ‘if less would not do.” 
Miss Frampton sneered, and Augusta laughed out, 
saying, ** Don’t you see that the silk is very narrow, 
and that it has a wrong side and aright side, and 
that the flowers have atop anda bottom, So as it 
cannot be turned every way, a larger quantity will be 
required.” 

** Had I not better choose a plain silk,” said 
Laura; ‘* one that is wider, and that can be turned 
any way.” 

** Ob! plain silks are so common,” replied Augus- 
ta; “though for a change they are well enough. 1] 
have four, Bat this will be best for Nahant. We 
always dress to go there, and, of course, we expect 
all our paity to do the same.” 

“ But really this silk is so expensive,” whispered 
Laura. 

** Let the dress be cut off,” said Miss Frampton, 

ina peremptory tone. ‘1 am tired of such hesita- 
tion. in very bad taste.” 
The dress was cut off, and Laura on calculating 
the amount, found that it would make a sad inroad 
on her litle modicum. Being told that she must 
have also a new printed muslin, one was chosen for 
her with a beautiful sky blue for the predominant 
colour, and Laura found that this also was a very 
costly dress. She was next informed that she could 
not be presentable without a Fresch pelerine d em- 
broidered muslin. Pclerinesin great variety were 
then produced, and Laura tound, to her dismay, that 
the prices were from ten to twenty-five dollars. She 
declined taking one, aud Miss Frampton and Au-~ 
gusta exchanged looks which said, as plainly as 
looks eould speak, ‘*I suppose she has not money 
enough.” 

Laura coloured—hesitated—at last false pride got 
he better of her scruples. The salesman commend- 
ed the beauty of the pelerines; particularly of one 
tied up of the front, and ornamented on the shoul- 
ders with bows of blue ribbon—and our heroine 
yielded, and took it, at filteen dollars; those at ten 
dollars, being voted by Miss Frampton ** absolutely 
mean.” 

After this, Laura was induced to supply herself 
with silk stockings.and white silk gloves, ** of a new 
style,” and was also persuaded to give five dollars 
fora small scarf, also a new style. And when all 
these purchases was made, she found that three 
quarters of a dollar were all that remained in her 
purse. Augusta also bought several new articles; 
but Miss Frampton got nothing. However, she in- 
sisted afterwards on going into every fancy store in 
Washington street—not to buy, but ‘to see what 
they had,” and gavee much trouble in causing the 
sulesinen needlessly to display their goods to her, 
and some offence by making invidious comparisons 
between their merchandise and that of Philadelphia. 

By the time ail this shopping was over, the clock 
of the Old South had struck two, and it was found 
expedient to postpone ull next day, the intended 
visit tothe milliner and mantua-maker, Miss Framp- 
ton and Augusta declaring that of afternoons they 
were never fit for any thing but to throw themselves 
on the bed and go to sleep. Laura Lovel, fatigued 
both in body and mind, and feeling much dissatisfied 
with herself, was giad of a respite from the pursuit 
of finery, though it was only till next morning; and 
she was almost ‘‘at her wit’s end” to know in what 
way she was to pay for having her dress made—much 
less for the fashionable bonnet whieh her companions 
insisted on her getting—Augusta giving more than 


She 


they should expect her “to look like other people;” 
and Miss Frampton signifying in loud whispers, 
that ‘* those who were unabie to make an appearance, 
had always better stay at home.” 

In the evening, there were some visitors, none of 
whom were very entertaining or agreeable, though 
all the hidies were excessively drest. Laura was re- 
minded of the homely proverb, ‘‘Birds of a feather 


rand manner 


hints, that if she went with the family to Nahant, | 


- 
sing and play with wonderful execution. But to the 
unpractised ears and eyes of our heroine, it seemed 
nothing more than an alternate succession of high 
shrieks and low murmurs, accompanied by various 
contostions of the face, sundry bowings and wav- 
ings of the body, great elevation of the shoulders, 
squaring of the elbows, and incessant quivering of 
the fingers, and throwing back of thehand. Miss 
Frampton talked all the while in alow voice to a 
lady that sat next to her, and turned round at 
intervals to assure Augusta that her singing was 
divine, aud that she reminded her of Madame Fea- 
ron. 
Augusta had just finished a very great song, and 
was turning over her music books in search ot ano- 
ther, when a slight ring was heard at the street door, 
and as William opened it, a weak hesitating voice 
inquired for Miss Laura Lovel, adding, * 1 hope to 
be exeused, I know I ought not to make so free; 
but I heard this afternoon, that Miss Laura, eldest 
daughter of the reverend Edward Lovel, of Rose- 
brook, Massachusetts, is now in this house, and I 
have walked five miles into town for the purpose of 
seeing the young lady. However, 1 ought not to 
consider the walk as any thing, and it was impro- 
per in me to speak of it at all. The young lady is 
an old friend of mine, if I may be so bold as to say 
sO. 
“There’s company in the parlour,” said William, 
ina tone not over respecttul—‘‘very particular com- 
pany. 
“f won’t meddle with any of the company,” pro- 
ceeded the voice. am careful 
myself disagreeable. But 1 just wish, Lam not 


amine too great a liberty,) to see Miss Laura Lo- 
vel, 


‘Shall T call her out?” said William. 

‘I would not for the world give her the trouble,” 
replied the stranger. ‘*Itis certainly my place to go 
to the young lady, and not hers to come to me. | 


always try to be polite. I hope you don’t find me 
unpleasant,” 


**Miss Lovel,” said Miss Frampton, 
‘this must certainly be your beau.” 

The parlor door being open, the whole of- the 
preceding dialogue had been heard by the com any 
and Miss Frampton from the place in whic she 
~ had a view of the stranger, as he stood in the 
entry. 

William then, with an unsuppressed grin, usher« 
ed into the room a little thin, weak-looking man 
who hada whitish face, and dead light hair, ent strait 
across his forehead. His dress was scrupulously 
neat, but very unfashionable. He wore a full suit 
of yellowish brown cloth, with all the gloss on. His 
legs' were covered with smooth colton-stockings, and 
he had litde silver knee-buckles. His shirt collar 
and his cravat were stiff and blue, the latter being 
tied in front with very long ends, and in his hand he 
held a blue bandana handkerchief, carefully. folded 
up. His whole deportment was stiff and awkward. 

On entering the room, he bowed very low with a 
peculiar jerk of the head, and his whole appearance 
at denoted the very acme of humility. — 
Phe company regarded bim wiih amazement, and 
Miss. Frampton began to whisper, keeping her eye 
fixed on him all the time. Laura started from her 
chair, hastened to him, and holding out her hand, 
addressed him by the name of Pyam Dodge. He 
took the proffered hand, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, and said, ‘lL hope Lam properly sensible of 
your kindness, Miss Laura Lovel, in allowing me to 
take your haud, now that you ure grown, Many a 
time have Lied you.to my school, when I boarded 
ut your respected father’s, who, I trust, is well. 
ose now, { would not, on auy acooupt, be too fami- 

iar. 

(laura pointed toa chair. ) 

**But which is the mistress af the house? I 
know perfectly well that itis proper fur me to pay 
my respects to her before | take the liberty of sitting 
down under her roof. It I may presume to say that 
1 understand any thing thoroughly, it. is certainly 
good manners. In my school, manuers were always 
pertectly well taaght—my own manners, I Jearut 
chiefly trom my revered uncle, Deacon Lrouskirt, fore 
merly of Wicke:.quock, butaow of Popsquish.” 

Laura then introduced Pyam Dodge to the lady of 
the house, who received him civi.ly, and then to 
Mr. Brantley, who perceiving that the poor school- 
master was what is called a character, found his curi- 
osity excited to know what he would do next. 

his ceremouy over, Pyam Dodge bowed round to 
each of the company separately. Laura saw at once 
that he was an object of ridicule; and his entire want 
of tact, and his pitiable simplicity had vever before 
struck her so forcibly. She was glad, when, at last, 
he took a seat beside her, and in a low voice she en- 
eavored to engage him ina conversation that should 
prevent him trom talking to any one else. She 
found that he was master of a district school about 
‘five miles from Boston, and.that he was perfectly 
Se more than that he neyer had aspired 
to be. 

But vain were the efforts of our heroine to keep 
| Pyam Dodge to herself, aud to prevent him from man- 
ifesting his peculiarities to the rest of the compavy- 
‘Perceiving that Augusta had turned round on het 
r music-stool to listen, and to look at him, the school- 
master rose on his feet, and bowing first to the young 
lady, and then to her mother, he said, ‘Madam, | aa 
afraid that F have disturbed the child in striking 00 
her pyano-forty. 1 would on no account cause any in 
terruption—for that might be making myself diss 


sneeringly, 


ping this morning, and.try to get her fitted out, so as. 


flobk together.” The chief entertainment was lis- 
| tening to. Augusta’s mesic, who considered herself to 


|greeable. Qn the contrary, it would give me, sali 


piana 
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he 4 fact for a child ies her exercise, and I) have heard my father say that Pyam Dodge is one ) ment was increased by Siien, Dramante examining | were equally annoying, The visitors of the family » 
ed she ~ pedro it a privilege to hear how she plays her | of the best classical scholars he ever knew, and he | the bill, and reminding her that there was a receipt | were nearly of the same stamp as themselves, : 
gh ic. J have taught singing myself.” is certainly a man of good feelings, and of irre-| to it. Laura’s confusion was so palpable, that Mrs.| Laura, however, had looleed forward with much e 
- eo usta then, by desire of her mother, commen- proachable character.” Brantley felt some compassion for her, and said to | anticipated pleasure to the long-talked of visit to the a 
v= pr ay pi bravura, which ran somehow thus:— “Inever knew a bore that was not,” remarked | the milliner’s girl, ** The young lady will cail at | sea-shore, and in the mean time her chief enjoyment F 
be Oh! drop a tear, a tender tear—oh! drop a tear, @ Miss Frampton. — ‘ ; Miss Pipingcord’s, and pay for her hat.” And the | was derived from the afternoon rides that were oc- af 
of , br soiree, Hac one Oh! drop, oh! drop, oh! dro-o- There was again a ring at the door, and again | girl departed, first asking to have the bill returned | casionally taken in Mr. Brantley’s carriage, and - 
a te-eneder te-e-car—a tender tear—a tear forme | Pyam Dodge was ushered in. His business now, | to her, as it was recenpied. 


a tear for me; a tender tear forme. 
When I, when I, when [-I-[ am wand’ring, wand’- 


was to inform Miss Laura Lovel, that if she did not 
see him every, day during her residence in Boston, 


When our heroine and her companions were out 


which gave our herione an opportunity of seeing 
something of the beautiful environs of Boston. 


‘ next morning, they passed the milliner’s, and Laura Miss Frampton’s fits of kindness were always very - 

_ ring, wand’ring, wand’ring far, far from thee—fa-a- | she must not impute the untreyuency of his visits to instinctively turned away her head. ** You can now | transient, and Laura’s deep mortification at having 
aq po m far. far ooies thee—from thee. any disrespect on his part, but rather to his close call at Miss Pipingcord’s and pay her bill,” said | been necessitated to accept a favour from sucha woe 

For sadness in—for sadness in, my heart, my heart confinement to the duties of his school—besides Miss Frampton. “itis here that she lives—don’t man, was rendered still more poignant by unavoid- 
ind shall reign—shall re-e-e-ign—my hee-e-art—for sa- which, his leisure time was much occupied in stu- | you sce her name on the door?” ; : ably overhearing (as she was dressing at a toilet- 
se a-adness in my heart shall reign—shall reign. dying Arabic; but he hoped to make his arrange-| ‘* I have not the money about me,” said Laura, in table that stood between two open windows,) the 
or, Until—urgil—unti-i-il. we fondly, fondly meet | ments so as to be able to come to town, and spend | a faultering voice—*L have left my purse at home.” | following dialogue; the speakers being two of Mrs. 
— ® again, we fondly meet, we fo-o-only me-e-et—until | at least three evenings with her every week. This was her first attempt at a subtertuge, and con- Brantley’s servant girls that were ironing in the 
> to a fondly fondly, fondly meet—meet, meet, meet At this intimation, there were such evident tokens science-struck, she could not say another word dur- | kitchen porch, and who in talking to each other of 
eee a ain—we meet ayait. of disapproval, on the part of the Brantley family | ing the walk, the young ladies, always dropped the title of Miss: 
lest eT his song (in which the silliness of the words was | and Miss Frampton. and of embarrassment on that Un the last day of the week, her dresses were sent} ‘* Matilda,” said one of them, ** don’t you hear 
se= : inereased B fold by the incessant repetition of | of Laura, that poor Pyam Dodge, obtuse as he was to home, witha bill of ten dollars anda balf for ma- | Laura’s bell? Didn’t she tell you arter dinner, that 
if : them,) after various alternations of high and low, | the things of this world, saw that the announcement | King the two, including what are called the trim-| she would ring for you arter a while, to come up 
ore. fast and slow, finished in thunder, Augusta striking | of his visits was not perfectly well received. He | mings, all of which were charged at about four times | stairs and hook the back of her dress.” 

* ™ the concluding notes with an energy that made the | looked amazed at this discovery, but bowed lower | theirreal cost. Laura was more confounded than! Yes,” replied Matilda—* [ hear it as plain as 
ro= By ano tremble. than ever, hoped he was not disgusting, and again | ever. Neither Mrs, Brantley nor Augusta happened | you do, Eliza; but I guess I shan’t go till it suits 
yp 1S. “ P When the bravura was over, Pyam Dodge, who} retreated. ae to be present, bat Miss. Frampton was, and under- | me. I’m quite beat out with running up stairs from 
7 had stood listening in amazement, looked at Mrs.| Onee more was heard at the door the faint ring stood it all.—“ Can’t you tell the girl you will call | morning till night to wait on thatthere Philadelphy 

Brantley, and said “*Madam, your child must doubt-} that announced the school master, ‘* Assuredly,’ and settle Miss Boxpleat’s bill,” said she. ** Don’t woman, as*she takes such high airs. Who but she 
am ,. Jess sing that song very well when she gets the right} observed a gentleman present, ‘* this must be the look so confused,”? adding in a somewhat lower voice, | indeed! Any how, I’m not a going to hurry. I 
ome tune.” _ original Return Strong.” will suspect you have no money to pay with— | shall just act as if I did not hear no bell at all—for 
“The right tune,” interrupted Augusta, indig-} ‘This time, however, poor Pyam Dodge dick not | really your behaviour is in very bad taste. as to this here Laura, I guess she an’t much, Au- 
oro- nantly. _ | venture into the parlour, but was heard meekly to Laura s lip quivered, and her cheek grew pale.— | gusta told me this morning, when she got me to fix 
ake “The righttune!” echoed Mrs. Brantley and Miss} inquire of the servant, it he had not dropped his Miss Frampton could scarcely help laughing, to see | her hair, that Miss Frampton told her that Laura 
not © Frampton. handkerchief in the hall. ‘The handkerchiet was her so new to the world, and at last deigned to re | axed and begged her amost on her bare knees, to 
Lo- Yes,” said Pyam Dodge, solemnly—‘* and the] picked up, and he finally departed, humbly hoping lieve her by telling Miss Boxpleat’s girl that Miss | lend her some money to pay for her frocks and bone 
) right words also. For what [ have just heard, is of] **that the gentleman aticnding the door, had not Lovel would call and settle the bill. net.” 
course, neither the regular tune nor the proper} found him troublesome.” ‘The moment that he was Phe girl was searcely out of the room, when poor “Why, how could she act so!” exclaimed Eliza. 
le,” words, as they seem to go every how—therefore || gone, the gentleman that attended the door, was | Laura, unable to restrain herself another moment, ** Because,” resumed Matilda, * her people sent 
0 go conclude that all this wandering and confusion, was} heard audibly to put up the dead-latch. ' hid her lace against one of the cushious of the otto-|her here without a copper in her pocket. So [ 
. iF caused by the presence of these strangers; myself in Next day, Augusta Brantley gave a standing order man, and burst into tears. ‘The flinty heart of Miss guess they’re a pretty shabby set, after all.” 
me all probability being the greatest stranger, if | may | to the servants, that whenever Miss Lovel’s school- Frampton underwent a momentary softening. She sc] was Judging as much,” said Eliza, * by her 
be so bold asto say so. ‘his is doubtless the rea-| master came, he was to be told that the whole family | looked awhile in silence at Laura, and then said to | not taking no airs, and always acting so polite to 
gly, son why she mixed up the words at random, and “A “— 0 of town, hn i ai ei ae hy, you seem to take this very much to | every body.” 
dthe same so often, and why her actions at the n the morning, Laura was conveyed by Augusta art.’ . ; “Well now.” . “Mr. 
the are 80 strange. I that at other | and Miss Frampton, to the mantua-maker’s, and| ‘* No wonder,” replied Laura, sobbing,—“TI have | gentleman Madara 
any times she plays and sings so as to give the proper) Miss Boxpleat demurred a long time about under- expended all my money; all that my father gave me ry, at the big house,in Bowdin Square, and helps 
| she sense.” taking the two dresses, ‘and longer still about finish- | at my departure from home. At least, I have only to do her work, always stands out that very great 
}the =| Augusta violently shut down the lid of her piano, | ing them that week, in consequence of the vast quan- | the merest trifle left; and how am I to pay either the | ).onle of the rale sort, act much better, and an’t so 
© and gave her father a look that implied, ** Won’t you | tity of work she had now on hand. — Finally she cone milliner’s bill or the mantuamaker’s ‘hd apt to take airsas them what are upstarts.”” 
here turn him out of the house.” But Mr. Brantley was} sented, assuring Laura Lovel that she only did so to Miss F rampton deliberated for a few moments, “Doctors differ.” , ked El oH 
nan, much diverted, and laughed audibly. oblige Miss Brantley. walked to the window, and stood there awhile— Clore citter,  sagety remarsed Lliza. viet 
trait 


Pyam Dodge surveyed himself from head to foot, 
usly. ascertained that his knee-buckles were fast, and his 
it cravat not untied, and finding all his clothes in com- 


Laura then asked what would be her charge for 
making the dresses. Miss Boxpleat reddened, and 
vouchsafed no reply, Miss Frampton laughed out, 


then approached the still weeping Lauia, and said 
to her, “ What would you say, if a friend was to 
come forward to relieve you trom this embarrass- 


ever, as you say, 1 don’t believe this here Laura is 
much; and P’m thinking how she’ll get along at Na- 
hant. Miss Lathersoap, the lady as washes her 


His | pleté order, he said, looking round to the company, | and Augusta twitched Laura’s sleeve, who wonder- ment?” that Laura’s 
hope there is nothing ridiculous about me—it is| ed what faux pas she had committed, till she learnt |“ have no friend,” replied Laura in ahalf-choked ereners ain—nota work- 
ollan © my endeavour to appear as well as possible; but the | in a whisper that it was an affront to the dress-maker | voice—* at least none here. Oh! how 1 wish that 1 | © ae ae = ; cm. der our Augusta 
eing | race is not always tu the swift, nor the battle to the | to attempt a bargain with ber before-hand, and our | had never left home!” aah “stage then? a plain handkerchief, and so 
dhe strong.” herome, much disconcerted, passively allowed her-| Frampton paused again, and finally offered | O°! 
aided © ‘Upon my word,” said Miss Frampton, leaning | self to be fitted for the dresses, Laura the loan of twenty-five dollars, till she eould “ve taken notice of Laura’s handkerchers*thy- 
vard. across the centre-table to Mrs. Brantley, “ your pro-| Laura had a very pretty bonnet of the finest and | get money from her father. ‘1 know not how to self,” said Matilda, ‘and I don’t see why we young 
ith a tegee seems to have a strange taste in her acquain-| whitest split straw, modestly trimmed with broad | ask my father so soon for any more money. I am ladies as lives out, and does people’s work to oblige 
rance tances. However, that is always the case with peo-| white satin ribbon; but her companions told her thot | convinced he gave me all he could possibly spare. themyshould be expected to run at the beck and 
ty.— sle who have never been in society, as my triend| there was no existing without a dress hat, and she | 1 have done very wrong in allowing myself to incur call of any strangers they may choose to take into 
, and | Mrs. Tom Spradlington justly remarks.” was accordingly carried to Miss Pipingcord’s. Here | expenses which I am unable to meet. 1 can never |" & house; let alone when they’re not no great 
reye |@ A waiter with refresiments was now brought in,| they found that all the bandsomest articles of this | forgive myself. Ob! how miserable [ am!?—And | “ings.” 

a her | and handed round to the company. When it came | description, were already engaged, but they made | she again covered her face and cried bitterly. Laura retreated from the open window, that she 
hand, to Pyam Dodge, he rose on his feet and thanked the | her bespeak one of a very expensive silk, trimmed 


He © man for handing it to him—then taking the smallest 
esita=. possible quantity of each of the different articles, he 


with flowers and gauze ribbon, and when she object- 
ed to the front, as exposing her whole face to the 


Miss Frampton hesitated—but she had heard M:. 
Brautley speak of Mr. Lovel aga man of the strictest 


might hear no more of a conversation so painful to 
|her. She would at once have writtea to her father, 


“itm ; integrity, and she was certain that he would strain told him all, and begged him, if he possibly could, 
le of -sun, she was told that of course she must Mise F 
any his knees, and commenced eating with the smallest | aker’s,” said Augusta, “ and sec his assortment, and | fore, that he had on some business to 
arded, ossible mouthtuls, praising every thing as he tasted | you can make the purchase at once.” Laura knew | Goo. ee he er neek. | rior of Maine, and would not be home in less than 
well. The wine being offered to him, he respectfully that she could not, and steadily persisted in her re- a fortnight. 
fami-. declined, signifying that he belonged to the Tem-j fusal, saying that she must depend on her parasol |.) | putting them in the hands of Sian: eles Geaih (To be continued.) 
erance Society. But he alterwards took aglass of| for screening her face. thought 9t one time:of applying to Mr Brentley for . 
on being assured that it was not punch,| Several other superfluities were pressed upon our Conia “help 
se? I, and again rising On his feet, he drank the health of | poor heroine, as they proceeded along Washington | diffic 
| prescot difficulties, but was deterred by a feeling o 
lo pay each of the company separately, and not knowing | street, Augusta veally thinking it indispensable tobe | Fi inte repugnance tu taxing any farther thekind-| Fellow Fever.—A Walifax paper of the 15th ult, 
sitting. their names, he designated them as the lady in the | fashionably and expensively drest, and Miss Framp- )o.. of jer host, conceiving herself already under | Says:—** The account received on Thursday morn- 
ly blue lady man white gown, the gentle-| ton feeling poe | sufficient obligations to him as his guest, and parta- ing last, by the mail boat from Bermuda, of the 
| ores Dodge took out an old these huportanities ME OSEESE ker of his hospitality. However, had she known of fever on some of the 
insight ji ships of t t ia Stati i 
rt, fore and looki tthe hour, he made mar logies | and no tite, and afterwards retired to her room, . “2 : 
lady of and requested that his departare might not break up| “So,” said Miss Frampton to Mrs. Brantley, ‘‘this — Salina the Cart Trefusis. of 
hen to the company, He then bowed all round again—told | is the girl that dear Augusta tells me you think of As it 7 the North Star din il.” 
school-. Laura he would thank her for her hand, which on} inviting to pass the winter with you.” as 5 
is curi- i her him, he shook high, and awkwardly, ‘Why, is she not very pretty,” replied Mrs. 4 walking, The steamboat Wm. Penn, Captain Jeffries, left 

ai e.” answered Miss Frampton, | mantuamuker, and paying their bills she re- with pas- 
2 last departed Wait bat ise till my sweet Augusta fold turned home with a lightened heart. on Monten 
. 5 e a an 
e want, The front door had seareely closed after him, | enough, and tall enough to come out, and you will Laura Lovel had already begun to find her visit to Friday mornings, > 7 o’clock, if the navigation 7 ae 
before when a general laugh took place, which even Laura} have no occasion to invite beauties, for the purpose the Brantley family less agreeable than she had 


at last, 
she en- 
should. 
She 
about, 
rfectly 
aspired. 


could scarcely retrain from joining in. 

“Upon my word, Miss Lovel,”’said Augusta, “this 
friend of yours, is the most peculiar person I ever 
beheld.” 

**] never saw a man in worse taste,” remarked 
Miss Frampton, 

Ina moment another ring was heard at the door, 
and on its being opened, Pyam Dodge again made 
his appearance in the parlour, to beg pardon of the 
lady of the house, for not having returned thanks for 
his entertainment, and also to the young lady for her 
music,which, he said, “was, doubtiess, well meant.” 
He then repeated his bows and withdrew, 

“ What an intolerable fool!” exclaimed Augusta. 

** Indeed,” replied Laura Lovel, is, after all, 


keep. 
man- 
auy- 
= her 
chool-. 
young 
, lam 


f disa-- . mm the world, give an absurdity to his manner, which I 


p, 


of drawing company to your house—for, of course, I 
cannot but understand the motive; and pray how 
can the father of this girl, enable her to make a pro- 
per appearance? When she has got through the two 
new dressesthat we had so much difficulty in persuad- 
ing her to venture upon, is she Lo return to her black 
marcelline? You certainly do not intend to wrong 
your own child by going to the expense of dressin 

out this parson’s daughter yourself. And after all, 
these green young girls do not draw company hali 
sO well as ladies a few years older—decided women 
of tone, who are familiar with the whole routine of 
society, and have the veritable air distingue. One 
of that description would do more for your soirees, 


supposed that the price would not exceed seven or 


confess it is difficult to wituess without a smile. 1 | eight. She had not the moneys and her embarrass- 


anticipated, ‘hey had nothing in common with 
herself; their conversation was neither edifying nor 
euteriaining. ‘hey had few books, except the An- 
nuals; and though she passed the Circulating Libra- 
ries with longing eyes, she did not consider that she 
was Sufficiently in funds to avail herself of their con- 
tents. No opportunities were afforded her of seeing 
any of the lions of the city, and of those that casually 
fell in her way, she found her companions geverally 
more ignorant than herself. They did not conceive 
that a stranger could be amused or interested with 
things that having always been within their own reach, 
had failed to awaken in them the slightest curiosity. 
Mr. Brantley was infinitely the best of the family; 


and Miss Frampton’s impertinence, (which some- 


what increased alter she lent the money to Laura, ) 


open. 


We hear that the managers of our new Exchange 
have employed Mr. Monachesi to decorate the rooms 
of their splendid building. Mr. Monachesi has 
gained a high character by his works in Baltimore, 
and by the Frescoes with which he has embellished 
St. John’s Chapel in that city; and we have no doubt 
that his productions will draw many visiters to the 


noble establishment which he has been engaged to 
decorate, 


Col. Hackett arrived in this city last evening to 
complete the arrangements for the great pedestrian 
match between himself and the Georgian champion, 


next winter, than twenty of these village beauties.” | but he was immersed in business all day, and in the | It will come off on the 1st of June, between this ci ty 
ing oa not deficient in understanding, though his total want} Next day our heroine’s new bonnet came home, | n€wspapers all the evening. Mrs. Brantley was | and Bosion. ‘The bets now in private and club bets, 
any ine. of tact, and his entire ignorance of the customs of | accompanied by a bill of twelve dollars, She had | nothing, and Augusia’s petulance and heartlessness, | amount to $25,000. The Col. takes up his winter 


quarters pear our eity, and goes into traini.g for this 
teat, He wiil deliver a Jectare in this city next week. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Satrurpay, Fepruary 8, 1834. 


We have had delightful weather in this vi- 
cinity for the last day or two. The ice has al- 
most entirely disappeared from the Delaware. 


Frre at Arsany.—A serious fire occurred 
at Albany on Saturday last. It broke out in 
the carpenter shop of Fassett & Hallenbake, 
immediately enveloped that building in flames, 
which soon extended to a stable, and thence to 
the Turner’s shop of Mr. J. L. Haynes, and the 
Scale Beam and Railing Manufactory of Amos 
Fish, all of which were consumed. The dwell” 
liug of Mrs. Palmer, adjoining the building 
where the fire took, on the east, was partially 
burnt. On the opposite side of the street, a 
frame building belonging to Fassett and Hal- 
lenbake was considerably injured. A brick 
building belonging to Mrs. George Webster, 
was nearly consumed, and another building, be- 
longing to Chas. R. Webster, was partially 
burnt. 


Important from Malaga.—In a letter received 
at Boston, it is stated that advices from Malaga 
mention the failure of the Lemon Crop. The 
Cholera raging at Seville prevents shipments, 
and all the trees have been cut down at Faro, 
by the contending armies. Fruit is, therefore, 
in great demand, and prices advanced. 

CICERO. 

‘The Harpers of New York have just given to 
the world three volumes of their Classical Li- 
brary, containing the works of Cicero—the ora- 
tions translated by, Duncan, the offices by Cock- 
man, and the Cato and Lalias by Melmoth.— 
According to Duncan, Marcus Tullius Cicero 
was born on the third of January, A. U. C. 647, 
about 107 B. C., at Arpinum, a city anciently 
of the Samnites, now part of the kingdom of 
Naples. The same place gave birth to Caius 
Marius. The father of Cicero was a wise and 
learned man, who bestowed upon his children 
a complete education. Cicero offered himself 
to the bar about the age of twenty-six, and im- 
mediately distinguished himself in the defence 
of S. Roscius, whose father was killed in the 
proscription of Sylla, and his estate, worth about 
£60,000 sterling, sold for a trifling sum to a 
slave whom Sylla had made free; who, to secure 
his possession of it, accused the son of the mur- 
der of his father. All the old advocates refused 
to defend him, fearing the power of the prose- 
cutor, and the resentment of Sylla; but Cicero 
readily undertook it, was fully successful, and 
acquitted his client. He thereafter was consi- 
dered an advocate of the first class, and compe- 
tent to the greatest causes: Cicero travelled 
for two years after this, to avoid the resentment 
of Sylla, who dying, Cicero returned, and in his 
thirty-first year obtained the dignity of questor. 
In his thirty-seventh year he was chosen edile, 


_ in preference to all his competitors; and befor 


his entrance on the duties of this office, under- 
took the far famed prosecution of C. Verres, 
the late pretor of Sicily, who was charged with 
all sorts of enormities in the administration of 
the government of thatisland. The history and 
result of this case is too well known to every 
school-boy, to require particular comment here. 
For the remainder of the history of Cicero, we 
refer the reader to the volumes before us. His 
orations and writings generally, are frequently 


| alluded to by all intelligent writers; and the 


Harpers have conferred a great favour on the 
public by printing them in a form at once so neat 
and substantial. At no time, since the founda- 
tion of our government, could Cicero be read 
with more advantage than at the present mo- 
ment. In his first oration or speech against Cati- 
line, he uses the following language, portions of 
which might with great propriety be applied to 
some of the conspirators of modern times: 


How far, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our pa- 
tience? How long shall thy frantic rage bate 
the efforts of justice? To what height meanest 
thou to carry thy daring insolence? Art thou 
nothing daunted hy the nocturnal watch posted 
to secure the Palatium? nothing by the city 
guards? nothing by the consternation of the 
people? nothing by the union of all the wise and 
worthy citizens? nothing by the Senate’s as- 
sembking in this place of strength? nothing by 
the looks and countenances of all here present? 
Seest thou not that all thy designs are brought 
to light? that the senators are thoroughly ap- 
prised of thy conspiracy? that they are acquaint- 
ed with thy last night’s practices; with the 
practices of the night before: with the place of 
meeting, the company summoned together, and 
the measures concerted’ Alas for our degene- 
racy! alas for the depravity of the times! the se- 
nate is apprised of all this, the consul beholds 
it; yet the traitor lives. Lives, did I say! he 
even comes into the senate; he shares in the 
public deliberations; he marks us out with his 
eye for destruction, While we, bold in our 
country’s cause, think we have sufficiently dis- 
charged our duty to the state, if we can but es- 
cape his rage and deadly darts. Long since, O 
Catiline, ought the consul to have ordered thee 
for execution; and pointed on thy own head the 
ruin thou hast been long meditating against us 
all, Could that illustrious citizen Publius Sci- 
pio, sovereign pontiff, but invested with no pub- 
lic magistracy, kill Tiberius Gracchus for rais- 
ing some slight commotions in the common- 
wealth; and shall we consuls suffer Catiline to 
live, who aims at laying waste the world with 
fire and sword? I omit, as too remote, the ex- 
ample of Q. Servilius Ahala, who with his own 
hand slew Spurius Melius for plotting a revo- 
lution in the state. Such, such was the virtue 
of this republic in former times, that her brave 
sons punished more severely a factious citizen 
than the most inveterate public enemy. We 
have a weighty and vigorous decree of the se- 
nate against you, Catiline: the commonwealth 
wants not wisdom, nor this house authority: but 
we, the consuls, I speak it openly, are wanting 
in our duty. 

A decree once passed in the senate, enjoin- 
ing the consul L. Opimius to take care that the 
commonwealth received no detriment. The 
very same day, Caius Gracchus was killed for 
some slight suspicions of treason, though de- 
scended of afather, grand-father, and ancestors 
all eminent for their services to the state. Mar- 
cus Fulvius too, a man of consular dignity, with 
his children, underwent the same fate. By a 
like decree of the senate, the care of the com- 
monwealth was committed to the consuls C. 
Marius and L. Valerius. Wasa single day per- 
mitted to pass before L. Saturninus, tribune of 


the people, and C. Servilius the pretor, satis- | his steps. 


fied by their death the justice of their country? 
But we, for. these twenty days, have suffered 
the authority of the senate to languish in our 
hands: for we too have a like decree, but it rests 
among our recrods like a sword in the scabbard; 
a decree, O Catiline, by which you ought to 
have suffered immediate death. Yet still you 
live; nay more, you live, not to lay aside, but to 
harden yourselfin your audacious guilt. I could 
wish, conscript fathers, to be merciful; I could 
wish too, not to appear remiss, when my coun- 
try is threatened witi danger; but I now begin 
to reproach myself with negligence and want 
of courage. A camp is formed in Italy, on the 
very borders of Etruria, against the common- 
wealth. The enemy increase daily in number. 
At the same time we behold their general and 
eader within our walls; nay, in the senate house 
itself, plotting daily some intestine mischief 

ainst the state. Should I order you, Catiline, 
to be instantly seized and put to death, I have 
reason to believe good men would rather re- 
proach me with slowness than cruelty: but at 
present certain reasons restrain me from this 
step, which indeed ought to have been taken 
long agg. Thou shalt then suffer death, when 
not a man is to be found, so wicked, so despe- 


rate, so like thyself, as not to own it was done 
justly. As long as there is one who dares to 
defend thee, thou shalt live: and live so as thou 
now dost, surrounded by the mmerous and 
powerful guards which 1 have placed about 
thee, so as not to suffer thee to stir afoot against 
the republic: while the eyes and ears of many 
shall watch thee, as they have hitherto done, 
when thou little thoughtest of it. 


MELANCHOLY. 

We learn from the New Berlin Times that 
on the night of the 24th ult. two dwellings in 
Adamsburg, Union county, were consumed by 
fire. One of them was occupied by a Mr. Hall, 
whoin attempting to rescue his child from the 
flames, perished with his offspring in his arms. 


One of the most extensive drug establishments 
of this city, yesterday gave a farmer of Bucks 
county a check for three hundred dollars on one 
of the Philadelphia Banks, in payment for flax 
seed oil. The farmer left his wagon in the 
neighbourhood of the drug store, and proceeded 
to the bank for the money. He returned in a 
short time, and was observed to carry a bag 
over one shoulder. On being asked what it 
contained, he replied, “the specie for the 
check.” On being further interrogated, he 
stated that such was the want of confidence in 
paper money, that the farmers in his neighoour- 
hood would not take a bank note of any descrip- 
tion, if they could possibly avoid it; that when 
selling their produce in the city, they invariably 
obtained silver for it, if possible, and carried the 
silver home with them. Such is the effect of 
the panic produced by General Jackson. No 


wonder that the banks are intimidated, and part 
very reluctantly with specie. 


The Germantown Telegraph of yesterday 
says:—‘*We understand from good authority, 
that Mr. M‘Creedy, proprietor of a very exten- 
sive cotton factory, at Norristown, intends shut- 
ting up the establishmeut and discharging his 
hands this week, on account of the severe pres- 
sure ofthe times. This factory employs a large 
number of hands, and if they all must be indis- 
criminately deprived of employment, and con- 
sequently of support, it will be lamentable in- 
deed.” 
SEL ECTIONS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A KNIGHT. 
A GERMAN LEGEND, 


One afternoon of autumn, a young knight 
was wending wearily through a forest near the 
Rhine, his shield slung round his neck, and his 
helmet in his hand. A jaded but superb war- 
steed followed him like a spaniel: and ever and 
anon he turned round to pat his faithful friend 
on the shoulder, and encourage him to quicken 
Both horse and man bore the marks 
of severe travel, and both looked eagerly along 
every vista that chanced to open among the 
trees, in search of a resting place for the night. 

‘They had wandered long among the mazes 
of the forest, having entirely lost the track; and 
the curtain of evening was already beginning to 
fall, and its golden fringes tosink beneath the 
horizon, when a joyful sight presented itself 
to their eyes. This was the square tower ofa 
castle overtopping the treesin the distance.— 
The knight clapped his hands exultingly; and, 
turning upon his dumb companion a glance 
which showed that dejection was not the habi- 
tual mood of his mind, 

‘Said I not exclaimed he, “and thou, 
infidel! thou wouldst not believe thy master! 
Thou wouldst droop thine ears, forsooth, and 
drag thy limbs, and give thyself up to rueful 
cogitations on fern-beds and supperless dreams! 
But the lucky star of Adolph is still predomi- 
nant. We cannot be more than a day’s journey 
from Falkenburg, and there is peace in the 
whole country side.. To-night we shall sup and 
sleep luxuriously at this respectable-lookin 
castle, and before to-morrow’s sun has sunk be- 
hind the Soon Wald, | shall clasp once more my 
Liba in my arms.” «As he spoke, he hastily ar- 


ranged the housing's of his steed, and then they 
both set off at a good round pace towards the 
castle. 

“Poor Liba!”’ continued the knight musing. 
ly, “how surprised she will be to see me! Her 
mind when we parted, was full of evil predic- 
tions, which my unlooked-for detention at the 
court of the Palatine will seem to have confirm. 
ed. ‘Go then, Adolph,’ said she, ‘since it must 
be so!’ but she did not suffer me to go. She 
drew me closer to her bosom, and leaning her 
brow on my shoulder, ‘Adolph,’ she whispered, 
‘you are young and gay, and you will look upon 
lovelier faces than Liba’s! but oh, remember, 
you will never meet with a truer heart; and that 
that heart will break if you deceive it!’ As she 
spoke, a raven flapped its wing against the win- 
dow. She leaped with terror; and laughing, I 
hid the panting, fluttering dovelet in my arms, 
When I had already mounted my horse, as some 
sudden thought recurred to her, she rushed af- 
terme, but her foot was caught in the knitting- 
thread that had rolled neglected from her lap, 
and she fell upon her face. Idid not laugh then 
—and Liba ceased to weep. She dried up her 
tears, and shaking her head mournfully, turned 
away.” 

As these recollections passed through the 
young knight’s mind, a cloud fell upon his 
brow. 

“Can it be,” said he, starting, “that there. is 
any truth in such omens? But need I ask?” and 
a blush passed across his face. “No matter, 
they have, at worst, been only Aa/f true. My 
wanderings, however, are now over; my adven- 
tures are wound up; and I never yet in the 
course of my pilgrimage, looked on a lovelier 
face than Liba’s, As for the winged thoughts 
of the minute—the light breath expended to 
win a lighter love—the oaths that are sworn at 
sunset in a lady’s bower—why these!’’--and 
the knight laughed disdainfully—* these will 
serve for confessions on a winter’s eve, and Libs. 
herself shall give me absolution!” 

The path again became more intricate, and 
the knight, fearful of losing sight of the castle, 
recalled his thoughts to the immediate circum- 
stances of his situation. 

_ But while pausing in some doubt as to which 
way to turn, a woodman fortunately passed by 
with a load of faggots on his shoulder, 

“So, ho! sir knave!” cried the knight, “whi! 
ther so late?” 

**To yonder castle.” 

“Do you walk backwards, then, that your 
face is in the opposite direction?” 

‘You may turn to the right,” said the wood- 
man, hesitatingly, “and, at ahundred yards’ dis- 
tance, you will find a path leading to the gates.” 
The knight passed on in some surprise, dis- 
daining to hold further communion with a serf, 
Another woodman speedily appeared at a little 
distance, wending in a different direction from 
the former. 

* Fellow!” shouted the knight, “ whither 
goest thou so late?” 

“To yonder castle,” replied the woodman. 

*“Crab-wise too!” exclaimed the knight, in 
perplexity; “come hither, good fellow, and I 
willshow thee ashorter road—may, if thou wilt 
not on fair terms, 1 will try whether my lance or 
thou can travel fastest.” But the knight had 
scarcely poised- his weapon, half in jest, and 
half in earnest, when tie woodman, flinging 


down his‘aggots, plunged into a thicket and 
disappeared. 


Adolph was not unmoved by the singularity 
of these accidents; but finding the path that led 
direct, as he had been told, to the castle gates, 
he turned into it without wasting time, as it was 
already twilight. He had not proceeded far, 
when he observed that although the track was 
still sufficiently strongly marked, it had, in all 
probability, been long untrodden by human 
feet. ‘The grass in some places was long and 
rank, even in the middle; and ever and anon a 
wild briar twisted its uncouth branches com- 
pletely across. As he advanced into the thick- 
et, above which the tower of the castle was 
still seen faintly sketched upon the dim sky, 
the silence and loneliness of the place became 
almost irksome. He felt as if he was enter- 
ing the dominions of the dead. But present- 
ly an alley opened among the trees: and in the 
midst of a ¢ircular piece of ground, compara- 
tively clear of timber, he reached a small dilapi- 
dated chapel, dedicated to the most holy vir- 

in. 

The knight flung the bridle upon his horse’s 
neck, and putting aside the ivy and wild shrubs 
that almost choked up the doorway, entered 
the solitary fane, to return thanks, before the 
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altar, for the comfortable promise of neon 
which was before him. When he hadpatd, 
as was meet, his devotions, he threw a — 
of curiosity around before retiring. Severe 
tombstones, lay prone upon the ground, “i 
were raised against the tottering wall; an 
from this circumstance he was led to — 
that the chapel was the family burying place “4 
the castle. But if so, in what manner could the 
ruinous and neglected state of the place be ac- 
counted for? He was about to withdraw 1n ra- 
ther an uncomfortable frame of mind, when his 
curiosity received a fresh stimulus as he observ- 
ed that one of the graves was open and empty. 
The singular thing was, that it was nota 
made grave gaping for its expected tenant; - 
the long, rank grass that rejoices in the mer 
of the tomb, already adorned in lofty pate me 
the bottom of the pit; and its sides were fes- 
tooned with creeping plants. Adolph gazed 
with more awe than if he had seen a coffin ora 
skeleton reposing below. Indeed it was the 
want of these ad a that rendered the object 
ange and unnatural. 
Perel after this spectacle, he could not 
retire without endeavouring to learn at least the 
name of the family so oddly indifferent to the 


decencies of the “narrow house;” and having 


torn away, with some trouble, the ivy and shrub- 
bery that obscured one of the windows, he was 
enabled to read, on a Monument stone on the 
opposite wall, the words, “ Sir Hugo of Wit- 
tenfels.” 

A troubled recollection arose in the young 
knight’s mind, while he read the name of a tra- 
gical story he had heard in infancy. Sir Hugo, 
he knew, was a wealthy, and had been a power- 
ful proprietor, and from the situation of the lo- 
calities, he was now aware that the domain 
around him, and the castle in the vicinity, must 
be his: but it was with the fate of a young and 
beautiful daughter of the baron, thirty or forty 
years ago, that the memory of Adolph was 

sy. 
oe damsel, in her day and generation, had 
been one of the most celebrated beauties of the 
Rhine; but she was vain, to such excess that 
love could not touch her heart. Wooers, not- 
withstanding, besieged her incessantly, and no 
sooner did one retire, disgusted with her cold- 
ness, or alarmed at her requisitions, than ano- 
ther came in his place. ‘The last was a youth 
beloved by the whole country, and the very 
life of his aged and widowed mother. The im- 
perious Erlinda required of him, as a proof of 
his love, to repair unarmed to the heights of 
Kaenigsbinn, in the midst of the forest, on the 
eve of Saint Vanburg, and keeping watch there 
all night, to recount to her his adventures in the 
morning. ‘The ill-fated young man kept only 
one partof his engagement. He went—but he 
never returned. Some fragments of his body 
were found on thd rocks, dissevered either by 
the wolves or by the sorcerers, who held, it was 
said, their sabbath on the spot. ‘The poor mo- 
ther lost her senses at the dreadful news, and 
only recovered them to curse, in her death 
pang, the murderess ofher son, 

Andthecurse of the childless widow took ef- 
fect. On the ninth day Erlinda expired. 

Her father felt his heart bowed to the very 
dust by a catastrophe, the thought of which had 
never entered, even in the most remote manner, 
into his speculations on the casualties of life.— 
His reason tottered--he would hardly permit the 
beloved remains to be-torn from his arms, but, 
when at last he consented, he watched with a 
jealous eye the operation of depositing them in 
the coffin. He riveted the lid with his own 
hands, and carried the burthen upon his own 
shoulders to the grave. It was said, Adolph re- 
membered, that all this anxiety was owing to 
some obscure intimations, the import of which 
he could not call to mind, in the widow’s curse, 
but, however it might be, the fact was certain, 
(having been witnessed by hundreds) that when 
the futher depositing his precious load by the 
side of the open grave, removed the lid to gaze 
for the last time upon the face of his child—the 
coffin was found to be empty! 

The circumstance made much noise at the 
time. Hugo was left alone to his grief; and the 
castle was rarely again visited by strangers. A 
curse was supposed to hang upon the family, 
and, as usual, a thousand idle reports were 
spread of sheeted ghosts and nightly noises, and 
misadventures occurring to those whom Curi- 
osity or accident led within the fatal walls. 

Musing on these tales of the past, with which 
Adolph remembered his infant dreams had often 
been scared, the knight slowly left the chapel; 

after emerging from the wilderness of 


briers and nettles that surrounded it, rejoined 
his trusty steed, already impatiently making his 
way to the castle. As they approached nearer, 
a mournful and desolate scene presented itself. 
The ditch was half filled up, the walls almost in 
ruins, and the drawbridge down and imbedded 
in theearth. Everything showed that the mas- 
ter of this mansion of wo had long ago abandon- 
ed all care of the things of the world, 

When Adolph sounded his horn at the portal, 
the echoes that seemed to flutter up from the 
ruined courts, in a scared and startled manner, 
were, for a long time, the only reply; but, at a 
second blast, blown by the imperious knight in a 
more authoritative tone, a single domestic with- 
drew the bolts, without challenge, and threw 
open the gates, 

“Tam the knight Adolph, of Wittenberg,” 
was the brief explanation, ‘journeying from 
the court of the palatine of Falkenburg, and I 
crave shelter and refreshment torthe night for 
myself and horse.” 

** These you shall have, 1 can answer for it,” 
replied the domestic, a withered, white-headed 
old man; * for although Sir Hugo has lost much, 
even to some of the faculties of the mind, he 
never yet shut his gates upon a stranger and a 
knight.” 

“if it is thus you manage your drawbridge,” 
thought Adolph, “1can answer for that too?” 
But as he followed the old man across the deso- 
late court, choked up with grass and nettles, 
**what has your master lost’ he demanded, 
aloud. 

‘* His daughter,” replied the old man. 

‘* That is a story of some thirty or forty years 
ago 799 

‘‘ Yes, just the age of these nettles.” 

The knight was ushered up a ruinous stair- 
case, into a hall that had once been splendid; 
where he was received by Sir Hugo with polite 
hospitality, but with a vacant smile, which 
showed that his mental faculties were falling 
into decay_as well as his castle. His hair was 
white as snow, and his features pale and thin; 
but he did not appear to be unhappy. He seem- 
ed to have sunk gradually into the peace of im- 
becility; and at times, a childish air of satisfac- 
tion sat upon his face as he looked upon his 
guest. 

Adolph enjoyed the homely supper with the 
zest of a hungry cavalier of five and twenty.— 
In particular, he derived much satisfaction from 
the curious old wine, which was such as would 
have been worth its weight in gold at the court 
of the Palatine, and he strove to repay the hos- 
pitality of his host, by giving him the news of 


the world. 
languid interest; but by degrees his attention 
wavered, and at last, when he had finished his 
single cup of wine, he said abruptly, with a smile 
and an imbecile wink— 
“And so you are come to marry Erlinda!” 
Adolph looked aghast; and the old domestic 


Sir Hugo listened at first with 


muttering and fretting asif the forgetfulness of 
the poor father had compromised the dignity of | 
the family, bustled up to him. 

“For shame, Sir Hugo!” said he angrily; 
“recollect yourself, and don’t be going a wool- 
gathering before company.” ae 

‘Pooh, pooh!” cried Sir Hugo, with childish 
good-humour, “don’t let us make such a fuss 
about it; matters have gone too far for that. Did 
we net wait supper a whole hour for him? when 
have we supped before in this room? Not since 
—since—since the other young man _ promised 
to bring us the news of the witches’ sabbath— 
which by the same token he never did. Why 
should I have made a point of supping here—ay, 
in spite of your opposition, you tyrannical old 
follow—unless to receive my daughter’s bride- 
g oom?” 

“i tell you she is dead,”’shouted the domestic, 
out of all patience. 

“Dead! you dont say so! She cannot be dead, 
or I should have buried her! Answer me that, if 
you can! Dead! when did she die?” 

“Forty years ago.” 

“Alas! alas! I thought it must have been long 
ago, or J could not have forgotten it!” And the 
poor old knight flung himself back in the chair 
with a deep sigh, and sunk into absolute un- 
consciousness of the things and persons around 
him. 

Adolph, vain and thoughtless as he was, was 
somewhat checked by this scene; and swallow- 
ing down another cup of wine ata draught, he 
rose suddenly from the table, and besought the 
old servant to show him his room. 

As they passed through a very long and ruin- 
ous gallery, hung with spider’s webs, the bats, 


The night wind rushed through the broken 
windows, and, altogether, a more uncomforta- 
ble scene had never presented itself to the eyes 
of the young knight. 

**My good friend,” said he at last, “there is 
no need of our going to the world’s end. I am 
not particular where I lie; but 1 would rather it 
were somewhere near you and your master.” 

Sir knight,” replied the domestic, ‘‘we have 
only one room in the house to offer you. The 
owls and bats have dispossessed us of the rest, 
all but Sir Hugo’s chamber, where | sleep 
myself. But, courage, you will rest well, lll 
warrant you; and if you should imagine you hear 
any thing but the wind and the birds of night, 
Why, say a paternoster, and make the sign of the 
cross, and there’s no fear of you.”’ 

When Adolph was left alone, he imagined 
that the latter part of the old domestic’s speech 
had been uttered in a significant tone, and he 
looked round in something not very unlike dis- 
may. ‘There was nothing, however, in the ap- 
pearance of the room to warrant apprehension; 
it was small, and exceedingly comfortable. By 
degrees, his self-possession returned, and he felt 
happy that he had not given utterance to a re- 
quest which had just risen to his lips—to be 
permitted to lie in the chamber of the imbecile 
old knight. Notwithstanding, he could not pre. 
vail upon himself to undress; but, wrapping the 
coverlid round him, he lay down upon the bed; 
and saying a paternoster, with great fervency, 
composed himself to sleep. 

To sleep in such circumstances, however, was 
no easy matter. Over-exertion has sometimes 
the same effect as want of proper exercise.— 
There is a certain quantity of wine, too, which, 
without leaving the drinker absolutely sober, 
denies him that which is the greatest bliss of 
drunkenness to the sad, the guilty, and the 
over-weary—sleep, It was precisely to this 
measure that Adolph had drunk. A cup more 
would have saved him much trouble, a cup less 
much wo. 

As it was, when lying listening to the moan- 
ing of the wind, as the time approached the mid- 
dle watch of the night, he heard, all ona sudden, 
mingling with the sound, the voice of some one 
singing. His senses were too much confused at 
the moment, between the effects of wine and 
the approaches of slnmber, to give him warrant 
that it was not a dream; but, raising himself 
hastily on his elbow, he parted the hair from 
his ears and listened. It was, indeed, a human 
voice, and a female one; and so rich, so full, so 
sweet, that Adolph, falling gently back on the 
pillow, lay entranced ina kind of voluptuous 
delight. When he drank in the last accents of 
this enchanting melody, which seemed. to pro- 
ceed from the next chamber, he started up from 
the bed. He reflected with scorn on the fears 
that lad so lately beset him, and the visions of 
graves, and winding-sheets, and uncoffined cor- 
ses, that even now had glided before his half- 
sleeping eyes. These were no charnel-house 
sounds! ‘There were life, and youth, and 
warmth in their tone-—a tone that conld only 
proceed from the lips of love and beauty! What 
a strange adventure. Who was this mysterious 
fair? Was she confined, like the damsels ccle- 
brated in minstrel song, in an enchanted castle? 
and was the task of her deliverance reserved for 
him? The young knight, in a tumult of de- 
lightful imaginations, was already in the pas- 
sage, and gliding quickly but stealthily towards 
the door of the next room to—peep through the 
key-hole! 

When he reached the door, he found that 
there was no need of such an expedient, as it 
was halfopen. With a beating heart he saw 
the fair singer within; and, if he ever looked 
upon a lovelier face than Liba’s, it was surely 
now. She saton a stool with her back to the 
door; butas a large mirror was before her on 
a marble table, Adolph was exposed to the full 
blaze of her charms. She was about eighteen, 
or, it may be, approaching to nineteen years of 
age; and there was singularly mingled in her 
manner and cast of countenance, the _ frivolity 
of girlhood with even more than the reflective 
gravity of later life. She contemplated her fair 
fuce in the glass—played with the rich ringlets 
of her hair—placed and displaced them—smiled, 
bridled, attitudinized; but, in the midst of all, 
or rather, under all, there appeared to be a deep 
and settled melancholy, amounting to sadness, 
if not to despair! 

Adolph felt himself at once attracted and re- 
pelled. One moment he was about to rush into 
the 100m and fall at her feet, by the impulse of 
a vanity which had never known a repulse, and 


attra¢ted by the light, circled round their heads. 


the nexthe shrank back with a feeling of mys- 


terious terror. At length, as the midnight 
damsel turned her head, with a slight shriek, 
apparently alarmed by the flapping of a raven’s 
wing upon the window, “he staggered from the 
door and had regained his chamber before he 
knew whether he intended to retreat or not. 
He locked himself in, sunk upon the bed, and 
fell into a profound sleep, from which he did 
not awake till the morning was far advanced. 

When he got up, it was with some difficulty 
that he found the hall where they supped,which 
was in a distant part of this ancient and intri- 
cate building. On his way, he debated with 
himself whether it would be proper or other- 
wise to speak of the adventure of the night. 
The residence of the damsel at the castle, how- 
ever, was evidently intended to be a secret; 
which, perhaps, he had no right to possess him- 
self in the way he had done; and atall events, 
he determined to be guided in the frankness of 
his communications, by the manner of the old 
domestic. 

This person, however, did not make his ap- 
pearance. Breakfast was laid on the table, to 
which Adolph helped himself with an appetite 
that did not appear to have been injured by the 
transactions of the night; and he then, by dint 
of shouting and rapping, endeavoured to make 
those whom it concerned understand, that he 
desired to take leave, and pursue his journey. 
The old domestic, after some time, answered 
him from a distant chamber; informing him that 
Sir Hugo had been very unwell after the exer- 
tion of the past night, and could not at present 
leave his room, although he was anxious, to an 
extraordinary degree, to see him before he left 
the castle. “For heaven and our lady’s sake,” 
continued the speaker, “stay with us this day! 
for if my poor master should chance to remem- 
ber you when he descends to supper, and finds 
that you are gone, he will mope himself almost 
to death, It is his way—he is no better than a 
child.” 

We cannot aver that our adventurer was rery 
much concerned at the kind of moral restraint 
which was thus put upon his liberty, Liba, it 
is true, the beautiful—the faithful—the beloy- 
ed, was barely a day’s journey from him, and 
his nuptials were to take place in the same hour 
he returned; but the interest that would, at any 
time, have hung round the damsel of the night 
was heightened to such a degree, by the myste- 
try in which she was enveloped, that he felt a 
positive relief in the postponement of his jour- 
ney, though it was not without remorse that he 
detected in his heart this feeling of satisfaction. 
Liba flitted before his mind’s eye like a phan- 
tom, half of sorrow, and half of threatening; and 
he was fain, at last, to take refuge in the vulgar 
sanctuary of guilt or weakness, and exclaim, 
“It is my fate! it is my fate!” 

At dinner, which appeared before he awaken- 
ed from his reverie, and at the usual hour of 
noon, the old domestic exhibited none of the 
embarrassment of a man who possesses a secret. 
He asked, it is true, with a transient expression 
of curiosity, how Adolph had slept; but on being 
answered, ** Well,” appeared satisfied, and did 
not return to the subject. He said that, al- 
though Sir Hugo was far gone in dotage, he 
sometimes took fancies into his head which 
went tosuch a length, that any disappointment 
or contradiction brought on an illness, hard to 
be sustained by so weak a frame. The present 
‘fancy” to which he had himself alluded last 
night, was that their guest had come to marry 
his daughter! and to this extravagant idea, he 
would in all probability cling, till some new one 
drove it out of his brain. 

Adolph passed the interval between dinner 
and supper in attending to his horse, and wan- 
dering about the castle and its grounds. The 
family pictures, which were good and numer- 
ous, although in bad preservation, occupied a 
considerable portion of the time; and the dis- 
mantled chambers of the shattered edifice, 
which was of Roman origin, were all viewed 
with interest. In the in-door survey, the old 
domestic was his guide; and Adolph felt his 
heart beat, and his cheeks tingle, as, at length, 
they arrived, after making the tour of the build- 
ing, at the room next his own. He watched the 
old man’s face with eager curiosity, as he took 
hold of the handle of the door in its turn. Not 
a change of feature, however, was perceptible; 
and Adolph, half believing that the adventure 
of the night had been only a dream—determin- 
ed to put some home questions to him when 
they entered; but, at the moment, the querulous 
voice of the invalid was heard, and the guide 
hurried away to attend to his master. 


When the adventurer entered alone, he found 
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the apartment exactly as he had seen it the 
night before. This did not look like a dream! 
There were, however, no traces of an inhabi- 
tant. The bedcurtains were covered with dust 
and there was a cold, raw air in the place which 
sent a chillto his heart. Yet, as the room was 
still better than his own, and wanted only a fire 
and a fresh current of air to be more comforta- 
ble, it was strange that the old man should have 
omitted it in his brief list of those exempted 
from the dominion of the bats and owls. Not 
knowing what to think, Adolph sauntered out 
into the grounds, and unconsciously took the 
way to the chapel inthe wood. Here he stood 
pondering for a considerable time by the side 
of the open grave; and it is to be presumed his 
reflections were befitting the solemnity of the 
ee for before retiring, he threw himself on 

is knees by the altar. On his way back, not- 
withstanding, he was gloomy and uneasy. He 
felt as if he was doing wrong in remaining at all, 
and he had more than once a mind to saddle his 
steed, and ride off without taking leave of any 
one. 

When he regained the castle, he was still too 
early for supper, and to pass the time, amused 
himself once more by looking at the pictures 
which hung upon the wall. There was one 
place at the end of the hall covered by a black 
certain, which, at his first survey, he had ima- 
gined to conceal either a window or acupboard. 
At all events, the fact of the curtian being drawn 
implied that there was something to conceal, 
and he had passed it by with instinctive delica- 
cy. Now, however, instigated by the devil of 
idleness or curiosity, or both, he could not re- 
frain from raising a corner of the screen, and, 
finding that it covered only a picture, he with- 
drew the whole. 

His first glance showed him that the subject 
of the piece was a figure gazing into.an open 
grave; and, without knowing why, his blood ran 
cold with horror. The figure was that ofa 
lady, and her features resembled . Adolph 
gasped for breath, and’a cold sweat broke upon 
his forehead—they resembled the features of 
the mysterious damsel! He grew sick and 
faint, and, as the old domestic entered the room, 
dropped the curtain in a fright. _ 

The old man, however, made no remark, al- 
though he must have observed the stranger’s 
occupation. He merely said that Sir Hugo was 
still to unwell too appear at supper, but hoped to 
see his guest on the following morning. Men- 
tally resolving that if Sir Hugo, orany one else, 
saw him in that neighbourhood at ail, it should 
be tolerable early in the morning, Adolph sat 
down. 

But our adventurer, who was a voluptuary, 
not in one of his senses, but in all, had not long 
been engaged in the pleasing duties of the ta- 
ble, before more charitable ideas than those he 
had unconsciously entertainedsarose in his mind. 
Was it surprising, he inquired, to find a resem- 
blance between family pictures, and those who, 
undoubtedly, were members of the family?— 
Surely not: and as for the circumstance of the 
open grave, on which his imagination had laid 
such stress, it was undoubtedly connected with 
a very remarkable occurrence—but an occur- 
rence that already might be said to appertain to 
the history of a former generation. Still it was 
not so very wonderful that this event should be 
commemorated in the family pictures; and might 
not any oddity in the manner of its commemo. 
ration be reasonably set down to the lunatic fan- 
cies of Sir Hugo? Adolph ate and drank hear- 
tily; and, by the time he had finished his meal, 
he was ready to laugh at the strange notions 
which had so unaccountably beset him. Still, 
as the night drew on, and it became time to 
retire, he felt a kind of repugnance to leave the 
dining-hall, although the only company there | 
was the old domestic, It was tormenting to be 
thus afflicted with the feeling, after having rea- 
soned himself into a persuasion of its absurdity; 
or rather, it was tormenting to find his motives 
governed by a feeling that had ceased te exist. 
But, perhaps, the racy old wine was the true 
centre of attraction! and, as the idea occurred 
tohim, he caught it eagerly—and at the flask 
also. The old man marvelled greatly at the 
sedentary taste of the knight, and shook his 
head (aside) at the devotion he evinced for the 
bottle; but by and by his eyes, unaccustomed to 
such late carousing, began to close, and the 
voice of the guest sounded dream-like and in- 
distinct in his ears. Adolph could not with- 
stand the hint, but with an unsteady step and 
flushed brow arose from the table, : 


‘* I say, my old fellow,” said he, “what is 


Yes—sir,”? 

“ Who?—Oh! a relation?” 

Yes, sir.” 

** Devilish fine girl!” 

“ Devilish.” 7 

“ Ab, you area sly old knave! What, mum’s 
the word?—well, keep your secret—keep your 
secret, I say; thatis, keep itas long as you can! 
and now to bed--to bed!” 

When left alone in his chamber, his heart, in 
spite of himself, beat time to the quickly re- 
treating footsteps of the old domestic. “The 
phantom of Liba appeared to his mind’s eye, 
and bent on him a tearful and terrified look.— 
Conscience-smitten he threw himself on the bed 
and wished, or almost wished, to fall asleep, 
and thus escape temptation. The wish, how- 
ever, if it was formed at all, was too late—for, 
at that moment, the voice of the midnight-sing- 
er rose like a hymn of love upon his soul. 

He lay for some time in ecstasy; but when 
the voice ceased, the spell was broken, and he 
started up from the bed. This time no fear 
was in his heart, and no caution in his steps.— 
Heated at once by wine and passion, and em- 
boldened by a boundless vanity, he rushed out 
of the room, and, in an instant, found himself 
in the presence of the sweet singer of the night. 

The beautiful unkown rose in confusion; while 
a thousand graces fluttered in her face, and in 
her fluttering bosom, at the sight of a stranger 
inherroom. Yetthere was less overwhelm- 
ing surprise in her manner than might have 
been expected. She appeared to be a co- 
quette of nature’s own forming, and to be pro- 
tected by the coldness of coquetry from all 
sudden and violent emotions. The deep and 
strange melancholy, however, which was visible 
even through her sparkling smile, served to 
redeem her expression from any charge of heart- 
lessness or frivolity, and touched with sentiment 
a beauty which would have been as cold as mo- 
numental marble. Adolph, as he gazed, felt his 
admiration chastened by an awe, and it was not 
till a gleam of deep and even passionate mean- 
ing had stolen, as if unawares, from her down- 
“oon eyes, that the libertine dared to take her 
rand. 


She allowed him to retain the prize without a 

struggle, and he covered it with kisses. An in- 
toxication more powerful than that of wine now 
came over his senses, and he attempted to clasp 
the so gentle fair one in his arms. She disen- 
gaged herself, however, although not reproach- 
fully, and sighed, shook her head, and coquet- 
ted in damb show. The experienced gallant, 
aware of the true value of such a repulse, be 
came only more bold and more intoxicated; 
when suddenly she caught up a ring from the 
table, and presented it to her impassioned lover. 
Scarcely looking at the bauble, he put it upon 
his finger, and the unknown instantly clasped 
him in her arms, and imprinted a kiss upon his 
lips! 
Adolph was thunderstruck, not by a boldness 
which men easily find excuses for in such cir- 
cumstances; but the lips of the damsel were so 
singularly cold, that a chill ran through his blood 
at the touch. He remembered, however, the 
damp cold air of the room even in the forenoon, 
and was only surprised that its inhabitant should 
retain the warmth of life at all. But he had no 
time to reassure himself; for when about to re- 
ply to his strange mistress’ salute, a raven pass- 
ing the window screamed horribly at the sight 
of the light; and, as if alarmed by the ill-boding 
sound, she snatched up the lamp, and sprang 
into an adjoining room and disappeared. 


Adolph, left in the dark, lost his presence of 
mind for a moment; but ashamed at last of the 
feeling of terror which began to creep over him, 
he followed the damselas nearly as he could 
guess, towards the door by which she had re- 
treated. Not a gleam of light, however, was 
visible. He called out; and the echoes of his 
voice were the only answer, as they rumbled 
through the desolate mansion and died away in 
the distance. He then crept shuddering to his 
bed, and covering himself up with the bed 
clothes, did not withdraw them from his head 
till the crowing of the cock, and the morning 
carols of innumerable birds, assured him that it 
was daylight. 

The old domestic was lighting the fire in the 
hall, when Adolph entered, fully equipped for 
his journey, to crave the stirrup-cup, and trans- 
mit his thanks to Sir Hugo for his hospitality. 
“Saint Mary!” cried the old man, as he went 
in, **How pale and haggard you do look, Sir 
Knight! no one would take you for a bride- 


—that young lady behind the curtain?” 


|groom! He! he!” 


“For a bridegroom! I do not understand the 
jest. 
: “Alas, my poor master! His wild fancies were 
at their height last night; and the devil could 
not drive it out of his head that it was your wed- 
ding night, and that his daughter was the 
bride.” 

Adolph grew still paler; but walking sudden- 
ly up to the veiled picture, he withdrew the 
curtain, and demanded in a stern and solemn 
voice— 

“Old man, who is this lady?” 

‘*Alas, it is Erlinda!” 

The knight staggered back. He threw some 
money upon the table to the servant, and left 
the house without saying a word. 

Adolph was again at Falkenberg, and again 
at the feet and in the arms of his Liba. All men 
wondered at the cloud which sat habitually 
upon his brow, and still more at the wild bursts 


of merriment with which this was sometimes 
dispelled. 


Liba only. wondered that her lover did not 
claim his privilege of fixing the very hour of his 
return for the celebration of their nuptials; but 
when day after day passed on without a word 
being said on the subject, her relations could no 
longer conceal their discontent; and at last they 
demanded peremptorily of the knight, that the 
following day should be appointed for the ce 
remony. When the unhappy Adolph consented, 
it was hurriedly at his right hand, on which he 
always observed that he grew deadly pale, and 
looked wore a ring. 

Before the procession set out for the church, 
he was desired jestingly to take off this favor- 
ite ring, as the finger on which it happened to 
be was to perform animportant part in the cere- 
mony. 
“TI have already tried,” said he in a tone of 
deep despondence, “and in vain. The finger 
has doubtless grown since I put it on.” 
** On what occasion did you put it on?” asked 
an old woman sharply; “not in a church, I'll 
warrant me!” 

No, not in a church,” 
“ Now at mid day?” 
at midnight.” 
her heaa’. 

‘* Bring” me my coif,” said she ** rheumatism 
to no rhectmatism. By my halidame, I would 
not miss tluis wedding for something!” The 
procession 10 veG on. 

“ Who is that, dear Liba,” whispered Adolph 
or his bride—t hat lady with the veil, walking 
alone? I did not observe her among the compa- 
ny in the saloon.” : 
“ What lady? There are many veils here, but 
we are all walkinyy two and two. You are pale, 
Adolph—you trenible? alas! my love, let us 
put off still longer this unhappy ceremony, the 
thought of which se ems to affect you so much.” 
no, it as well nowasagain. I will dare 
my fate!” 

They stood at the altar, and the service be- 


The old woman shoo 


n. 
When the bridegroom presented his right 
hand to Liba, he averted his eyes. The grasp 
that met his made him remember the cold thrill 
which had frozen his blood on that fatal night in 
the castle of Wittenfels! Slowly, fearfully, and 
as if by strong compulsion he turned his eyes, 
and saw standing between him and the bride— 
Elrinda—no longer radiant in love and beauty, 
but as cold, and as still and dead as marble, and 
arrayed in the white dress of the grave. The 
knight fell, as if struck by a sudden blow, and 
was Carried senseless out of the church. When 
he recovered he sent for a priest, and by confes- 
sion eased his guilty breast of a load of wo.— 
By the advice of the holy man, he repaired and 
richly adorned the chapel in the wood, and Sir 
Hugo having died on the same day that Adolph 
left the castle, he was buried therein with much 
solemnity. When nine times nine masses had 
been said for the soul of Erlinda, the joyful 
news was announced that the open grave was 
filled up! and Adolph ventured to complete the 
wedding ceremony with his faithful Liba. Af. 
ter this hour, it is said, the knight never wished 
tu look through a key-hole so long as he lived. 


FABLES AND ALLEGORIES. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND MADMAN. 
A madman, who was otherwise rational enough, 
except that he differed with the rest of the world in 
every thing, once met a famous philosupher, and ad- 
dressed him as follows: 
“ What is the reason the world considers you a 


this happen?” | 

**T will tell you,” replied, the philosopher.—- 
** Though I differ with them in opinion, I agree with 
them in my conduct, and they give me great credit 
tor my precepts, so long as 1 don’t follow them up 
in practice. ‘To think with the few and act with the 
many, is the true secret of being considered wise. 

** But,” replied the other, ** what isa man to do 
when he differs from all the rest of mankind?” 

“* Hold his tongue,” answered the philosopher. 


THE RICH MAN AND THE BEGGAR. 

A rich man was passing along the road ina splen- 
did couch, whena cur sallied out, snarling and bark- 
ing, and trying to stop his horses by getting before 
them. A beggar was sitting by the road-side, gnaw. 
ing a bone, and apparently haif famished, while his 
clothes were falling from him inrags. The cur see- 
ing him thus employed, ran towards him, and fawn- 
ed ut his feet: 

“You should teach your dog better manners,” said 
the rich man, 

‘** He is not mine,” said the other. 

** Why then does he bark at me and fawn on 
you?” 

** Don’t you see I’ve got a bone to throw away?” 
replied the beggar. 


THE MAN AND HIS SHADOW. 

A shadow, that like all empty things, was insuf- 
ferably vain of its importance, was one day exces- 
sively mortified and indignant at seeing a certain 
man always walking before it and getting in its way 
on all occasions. Many a time and oft did it mend 
its pace and try to pass him, and more than once at- 
tempt to approach and knock him down. But some 
how or other the man always kept before the sha- 
dow, so that it could never come near enough to ace 
complish the object. Atlength it got quite out of 
patience, and prayed to Jupiter to be revenged on 
this troublesome person. Jupiter, willing to punish 
its presumption, suddenly snatched up the man to 
the skies, and at the same moment the shadow was 
annihilated forever. ‘* Alas!”? said the aspiring 
shadow, “Iam revenged st the expense of my own 
life! I have sacrificed him to whom L owed my existe 
ence, toa pique! Thus it is that people often bring 
down ruin on their own heads, in attempting to re- 
venge themselves on others, 


THE MIRROR AND THE WINDOW-PANE. 
A mirror and a window-pane were once despe- 
rately enamoured ofa beantiful young girl, who had 


_ “ 
been brought up without ever seeing herself either 


in the glassy surface of the stream, ‘or the polished 
looking-glass. They agreed torefer their claims to 
her decision, The innocent damsel first looked 
through the pane of glass ov one of the most lovel 
prospects in nature. Rich meadows, spotted with 
sheep and cattle; copses of wood, whose fleeey foli- 
age,as it waved to and froin the sweet south breeze 
presented endless varieties of sprightly green; little 
brooks stealing their way in a thousand devious 
meanderings through the grass and flowers; hills ris- 
ing gently one above the other in graceful lines of 
beauty, until they ended in a cloudeapt mountain 
whose soft azure tints blended harmoniously with 
the skies, all ming!ed together in natare’s matchless 
harmony, presented a scene of enchanting beauty, 

She gazed so long at this landscape, that the mir 
ror began to imagine it was all over with it, and 
turned dim with envy. At last the damsel placed 
herself before it, and beeame riveted to the spot, 
enamoured of the angel she saw reflected there. She 
beheld in its pure bosom a figure graceful as the 
sportive kitten; eyes that sparkled like jewels; lips 
like twin cherries; cheeks showing the opening 
roses; teeth of pearl, and neck and bosom of snow. 
She stood motionless with admiration, and when 
called upon for a decision between the rival glas 
ses, blushed and was silent. But from that day it 
was observed, that the window-pane was deserted 
for the mirror, and the former at length broke its 
heart in despair, 

MEMORY AND HOPE. 

Hope is the leading string of youth—memory the 
staff of age. Yet for a long time they were at va- 
riance, and searcely ever associated together. Mee 
mory was almost always grave, nay, sad and melan« 
choly. She delighted in silence and repose, amid 
rocksand waterfalls; and whenever she raised her 
eyes from the ground it was only to look over her 
shoulder. Hope was a smiling, dancing, rosy boy, 
with sparkling eyes, and it was impossible to look 
upon him without being inspired by his gay and 
sprightly buoyancy. Wherever he wert he diffused 
around him gladness and joy; the eyes of the young 
sparkled brigtiter than ever at his approach; old age 
as it cast Its dim glances atthe blue vault of heaven, 
seemed inspired with new vigour; the flowers looked 
more gay, the grass more green, the birds sung 
more cheerily, and all nature seemed to sympathize 
in his gladness. Memory was of mortal birth, but 
Hope partook of immortality. 
Une day they chanced to meet, and Memory re- 
preached Hope with being adeceiver. She charged 


sage and me a madman, since I perceive we agreg on 


him with deluding mankind with visionary imprac- 


and by! 
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te thousand times sweeter; and to the echoes that were 


all'that was near and dear;I have seen all [lov- 


a 


Bair.” Saying this, Le skipped away merrily, in the 
© hope of soon being a man. 


a pring voice—“what should ailfme, but oldage. 1 


ead leaves in autumn, and now I stand like an old 


miseries now endure.” 


eee mory cast down her eyes and was silent. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ticable schemes, and exciting expectations that -_ 
led to disoppointment and regret; with being ‘ 1€ 
ignis futuus of youth, and the scourge of old _ 
But Hope cast back upon ber the charge of decrit, 
and maintained that the pictures of the past were 4s 
much exaggerated by Memory, as were the antict- 
pations of Hope. He declared that she looked as 
objects at a great distance in the past, he in co u- 
ture, and that this distance magnified every a 
“Let us make the circuit of the world,” said he, “ant 
try the experiment.” Memory reluctant- 
ly, and they went their way together. 
rhe first person they met wasa schoolboy, loung- 
iug lazily along, and stopping every moment to “s 
around, asif unwiliing to = way. ) 
and by he sat down and burst into tears. 
“ Whither so fast, my good lad,’ asked Hepe, 
jeert r| 
ee going to school,” replied the lad, ‘‘to study, 
when I had rather a thousand times be at play; and 
sit ona bench with a book in my hand while I long 
to be sporting in the fields. But never mind, 1 
shall be a man soon, and then I shall be free as the 


«ft is thus you play opon the experience of youth,” 
said Memory, reproachfully. 

Passing onward, they met a beautiful girl, pacing 
slow and melancholy behind a party of gay young 
men and maidens, who walked arm in arm with each 
other, and were flirting and exchanging all those lit- 
tle harmless courtesies, which nature prompts on 
such occasions. They were all gayly dressed in 
silks and ribands; but the little girl had on a simple 
frock, a homely apron, and clumsy thick-soledshoes. 

Why dow’t you join yonder group,” asked Hope, 
‘and partake in their gayety, my pretty litle girl? 

‘“‘Alas!” replied she, “they takeno notice of me. 
They call me a child. But I shall soon be a woman, 
and then I shall be so happy!” Inspired by this 
hope, she quickened her pace, and soon was seen 
dancing along merrily with the rest, 

In this manner they wended their way, from na- 
tion to nation, and clime to clime, until they had 
made the circuit of the universe. Wherever they 
came, they found the human race, which at this time 
wasall young—it being not many years since the 
first creation of mankind—repining at the present, 
and looking forward to a riperage for happiness.— 
All anticipated some future good, and Memory had 
scarce any thing to do but cast looks of reproach at 
her young companion, ‘Let us return home,” said 
she, *to that delightful spot where I first drew my 
breath. I long to repose among its beautiful bow- 
ers; to listen to the brooks that murmured a thou- 
sand times more musically; to the birds that sung a 


softer than any I have since heard, Ah! there is 
nothing on earth so enchanting as the scenes of my 
Hope indulged himself in a sly, significant smile, 
and they procceded on their return home. As they 
journeyed but slowly, many years elasped ere they 
approuched the spot whence they had departed. It 
so happened one day they met an old man, bending 
under the weight of years, and walking with trem- 
bling steps, leaning on his staff. Memory at once 
recognized him as the youth they had seen going to 
school, on their first outset in the tour of the world. 
As they came nearer, the old man reclined on his staff, 
aud looking at Hope, who, being immortal, was 
still a blithe young boy, sighed as if his heart was 
breaking, 
““Whataileth thee, old nan?” asked the youth, 
“What aileth me,” he replied, in a feeble, fal- 


ve outlived my health and strength; I have sur- 
, or that loved me, struck down to the earth like 


e withering alone in the world, without roots, 
Sihout branches, and without verdure. I have only 
enough of sensation to know that | am misera- 
B, and the recollection of the happiness of my 

thful days, when careless and full of blissful an- 
Mpations, | was a laughing, merry boy, only adds 


MeBelold!? said Memory, “the consequence of thy 
eption,” and she looked reproachfully at her com- 
Behold!” replied Hope, ‘the deception prac- 
by thyselS. Thou persuadest him that he was 
inhis youth. Dost thou remember the boy 
TWemet when we first set out together, who was weep 
Ween his way to school, and sighing to be a man?” 


Teeelittle way onward, they came to a miserable 

Somme, at the door of which was an aged woman, 
clad, and shaking with palsy. She sat all 
me, her head resting on her bosom, and as the 
Bepproached, vaiuly tried to raise it up to look at 
@500d-morrow, old lady—and all happiness to 

> cried Hope gayly, and the old woman thought 
sa long time since she had heard such a cheer- 
mtalutation. 
Stliappiness!” said she, ina voice-that quivered 
m weakness and infirmity. ‘* Happiness! I have 
Menown it sinee I wasa little girl, without care or 
mw. O, I remember those delightful days, 
B I thought of nothing but the present moment, 
meeered forthe future or the past. When I laugh- 
fd sung, from morning till night, and envied 
meme, or Wished to be any other than I was.— 


cause she was so yonng? 
enough, and said not another word. 


changed,” answered Hope. “hou bast deceived 


if | could only once more return to the days of my 
childhood!” 

‘The old woman sunk back on her seat, and the 
tears flowed from her hollow eyes, 

Memory again reproached her companion, but he 
only asked her if she recollected the Jittle girl they 
lad met a long time ago, who was so miserable be- 
Memory knew it well 


They now approached their home, and Memory 
was On tiptoe with the thought of once more enjoying 
the unequalled beauties of those scenes from which 
she had been so long separated. But, some how or 
other, it seemed they were sadly changed. Neither 
the grass was so green, the flowers so sweet and 
lovely, nor did the brooks murmur, the echoes an- 
swev, or the birds sing half so enchantingly, as she 
remembered them in long time past. 

“Alas!” she exclaimed, ** how changed is every 
thing! [ alone am the same.” 

“ Every thing is the same, and thou alone art 


thyself in the past just as much as I deceive others in 
the future.” 

‘* Whatis it you are disputing about?” asked an 
old man, whom they had not observed before, though 
he was standing close by them. ‘*I have lived al- 
most four-score and ten years, and my experience 
may perhaps enable me to decide between you.” 
They told him the occasion of their disagreement 
and related the history of their journey round the 
earth. The old man smile, and for a few moments 
sat buried in thought. He then said to them: 

‘J, too, have lived to see all the hopes of my 
youth turn into shadows, clouds and darkness, and 
vanish into nothing. I, too, have survived my for- 
tune, my friends, my children—the hilarity of youth 
and the blessing of health.” 

** And dos thou not despair?” said Memory. 

** No, I have still one hope left me.” 

** And what is that?” 

*¢ The hope of heaven!” 

Memory turned towards Hope, threw herself into 
his arms, which opened to receive her, and burst 
into tears, exclaiming— 

‘*‘Forgive me, | have done thee injustice. Let us 
never again Separate from each other.” 

** With all my heart,” said Hope, und they con- 
tinued for ever after to travel together hand ang hand 
through the world ¥. Mirror. 


VARIETIES. 

THE MEANING OF LETTERS.—The witty Lord C. 
was, as all the world knows, betrothed to Caroline 
Maria Somers. ‘The initials of this lady (C. M. S.) 
were elegantly embossed on a very expensive time- 
piece, which he had presented to her. ‘The lady, 
however, did not keep time as well asthe watch; 
she saw another swain with more money— married 
him, of course; and Lord C., who was at the wed- 
ding, being asked the meaning of the three letiers 
on the ornament, replied, ** curse my stupidity.” 
Wer.—The United States Gazette says, ** we per- 
ceive that the governor of Maryland, in his executive 
message, speaks of himself in the first person plural, 
using the pronoun we, as if he was a king or an edi- 
tor. ‘Truly these are levellining times, indeei.— 
lt behoves ws of the press to look to ourselves and 
our rights. If every governor of a state is to assume 
the we, then all order is at an end, and all distine- 
tions of rank and quality are likely to be confounded. 
Our brethren of the editorial corps will look to their 
immunities,” 

PERSIAN FEMALES.—Among the modes of attraz- 
tion enjoined on Persian females is this—“ let their 
crimson-tinted toes be exposed, in order that the 
young men may see and admire them with wounded 

earts.”” 

The editor of Frazer’s London Magizine, a wild 
nelter skelter writer, declares that when Mr. Bul- 
wer brought his bill into parliament for the repeal 
of the tax upon knowledge, otherwise the tax upon 
newspapers, he should have called it the tax upon | 
ignorance! 


The following remark is from the pen of Lord 
Byron:-—*Nothing of Seott’s is finer than the Ger- | 
man’s Tale. [admired it when a boy,and have con- | 
tinued to like what] didthen. This remember 
particularly affected me.”? Speaking of Werner, the 
editor of the last edition of the noble poet’s works, 
says,—‘**T here is not one incident in hisplay, not 
even the mosttrivial, thatis notin Miss Lee’s novel. 
And then as to the characters—not only isevery one 
of them to be found ir Kruitzner, but every one is 
there more fully and powertully developed. Miss 
Lee’s story is one of the most picturesque, and at 
the same time instructive stories, that we are ac- 
quainted with.”? We happen to know a gentleman 
who declares that he would rather be the author of 
Kruitzner than of all Scott’s novels! This is per- 
haps too extravagant, but in connection with the 
foregoing, serves to show the estimationin which the 
tale is held. tree 

The original date of the publication of the Canter- 
bury tales was 1804-5. 

Godoy, the too celebrated Spanish Prince of the 
Peace, died in 1823. He was pensioned by Napo- 
leon and fixed his residence at Rome. 

Lord Gotuorhino is the name of afigsrant ina mo- 
dera fiction in the New Monthly Magazine, 

A Suarp Look out.—A writer in the same maga- 
zine describing a stingy aunt, says, ‘ther love of 
justice in the matter of purchasing was so great, that 
when her fishmonger sent her home a pennyworth 


happy times are past, never toreturn. O, 


of sprats, she sent. one back to be changed. because 


it had but one eye!” Thisis about equal to the 
economy of a Philadelphia miser who cencluded to 
avail himself of an omnibus on a wet day as it 
would pass his house about half way on its route.— 
With evident reluctance he paid his shilling, but 
learning from the recipient that the said payment 
would take him twice as far ashis home, concluded 
to get the whole worth of his money,and was ut- 
terly confounded on learning that another instal 
ment was necessary to bring him back. 

‘The London New Monthly says, ‘It has been sug- 
gested that Miss Kemble should take leave of the 
English stage,—-nipped in the bud by matrimony, 
—by giving a course of her popular characters. We 
trust she will do so: and we trust, moreover, that her 
father will not take himself away from our stage, 
where, and we speak it with perfect sincerity, at this 
moment, he has no equal.” 

An interesting oceurrence lately took place at the 
Ecole de Mevicine, in Paris. A young man, of an 
olive complexion, speaking very pure French, though 
with a foreign accent, underwent his final examinn- 
tion, and obtained his diploma as a doctor. He isa 
Musselman, and one of t.e Egyptians sent to France 
by Mehemet Ali. He is saidto be the first Mus- 
sulman.who has take ia degree in Europe, at least 
since the revival of lettersin the West. 

A Mr. Sinisien, a Swede, who has made many 
attempts tO munufacture paper from beet-root, has 
lately published an essay on thet subject actually 
printed on paper from that material. 

Glass being one of the most sonorous bodies, thy 
Swedish chemists have experimented to replace the 
metal oells of clocks with those of glass. ‘The first 
attempt lias been successful, and the bell, the result 
of it, gives out a more perfect and harmoutous sound 
than those of metal. 

A self-acting wheat fan is among the novelties in 
English mechanics, the simplicity of which is aston- 
shing. From a sheet iron funnel the wheat descends 
upon an iron wheel full of brackets; the wheel is so 
nicely balanced, that so long as a particle of grain 
falls it revolves, and operates upon the fanners., 

Both the London royal theatresare now under the 
management of one person, Mr. Bunn. 


ITEMS, 

The Alexandria Gazette states that the person 
who passed the forged check upon the Bank of 
Virginia, at Fredericksburg, has been arrested 
in Balimore. The circumstance has not been 
mentioned in any of the Baltimore papers. 

The territory of Arkansas contains upwards 
of 40,000 inhabitants. 

Five hundred and forty-two deaths occurred 
in the city of Charleston during the year ending 
on the Ist of last month. Of these, ninety-two 
were by consumption; ten intemperance, fif- 
teen, lockjaw, &c. 


The Lexington Intelligencer contradicts a 
report of the existence of cholera in that city, 
and says that Lexington ‘‘never enjoyed better 
health than at present.” 

The schooner Star, one of the New York and 
Charleston packets, went ashore in a heavy 
snow storm on the morning of the 21st ult. 
eighteen miles south of Currituck. All hands 
escaped, though much exhausted.. The vessel 
had no cargo on board. 


Escape.—We learn by a gentleman recently from 
Philadelphia, that about three weeks since a person 
was arrested in that city, identified as being the one 
who negociated through a Broker’s office in that place 
a considerable amount of money belonging to the 
Piscataqua Bank, which was stolen in July last, 
from a stage in the vicinity of Salem. Upon his ar- 
rest, as it is stated, he admitted his agency in nego- 
ciating the Bills, and gave up the name of his_prin- 
cipal, a fellow by the name of Saunders alias Sulli- 
van, residing at that time in Baltimore. One of the 
Philadelphia officers immediately proceeded to Bal- 
timore, where by the aid of the police Saunders was 
taken into custody, and committed to prison, as a 
fugitive from justice from the State of Massachusetts. 
Information of his arrest having been communicated 
to the officers of the Piscataqua Bank, one of the 
Boston police officers, provided with the necessary 
documents for that purpose, left Boston witha view 
to the conveyance of Saunders from Baltimore to that 
place for trial, as an accomplice of Mason in stealing 
the money betore referred to. It appears, however, 
that Saunders, after his arrest, proposed, that in the 
event of his being taken to Philadelphia, he would 
put the police officers of thst place in the way of tak- 
ing the person who robbed one of their Banks of 
ebout $60,000. Knowing him to be a great rogue, 
and intimately associated with some of the desperate 
gangs that have infested that place as well as this 
city and other places, they credited his professions 
of ability, and willingness to aid them in their search, 
and for that purpose had him transferred to Phi- 
adelphia. T'wo or three of the officers went out 
with him in the evening in search of the robbers, but, 
by some inattention or other, Saunders availed him- 
self of achance to effect his escape, leaving the Phi- 
ladelphia officers to condoie with each other for their 
credulity and want of vigilance in guarding their 
prisoner, and to muke the best excuse they could to 
their fellow-officer from Boston, who had gone thus 
far in pursuit of a felon, and arrived just four-and- 
twenty hours too late.—WV. Cours. 


Mr. Felix Reuk, a successful farmer of Ross coun- 
ty, Ohio, has been delegated by a society of that state 
to repair to England for the purpose of purchasing a 
stock of the finest cattle to be obtained, which is to 
be introduced into this country, for the purpose of 
improving the breed, 

We have been favoured with the following extract 
of a letter from Shrewsbury, N. J. dated on Tues 
day last, which we publish with the sole omission of 
the names of the persons supposed to be implicated 
in a dark transaction:—** There is considerable exe 
citement in Shrewsbury about three kegs of gold 
coin found in the cellar of. , after he 
had hung himself. They are said to contain 70,000 
dollars, supposed to have been pillaged from some 
wreck. It is also reported that three murders were 
committed and that ten persons in the neighbourhood 
of Long Branch were concerned. A. C., who was 
one of them, also hung himself, being apprehensive 
that some of the gang were about to turn states evi- 
dence. An investigation is now going on which may 
result in a full disclosure of all the facts. —Gaz. 


Motive PowEr on Ratt Roavs.—The Canal 
Commissioners, in compliance with a reso ution of 
the State Senate, offered by Dr. Smith, of Delaware 
county, instructing them to give their opinion as to 
what motive power will be most expedient to use on 
the Pennsylvania Rail Road, have presented a re 
port on the subject. They believe that the advan- 
tages of sterm over animal power are no longer ques- 
tioned, and they therefore deem it advisable, in the 
construction of the Columbia and Philadelphia Rail 
Road, to have it finished for the use of locomotives. 
By this arrangement the sum of $85,000 wil! besav- 
ed to the Commonwealth, ‘by dispensing with a 
horse path. Should the legislature however prefer 
horse power on the road, the Commissioners state 
that it will be impossible to complete the path on 
the Columbia road earlier than August next. 


A London paper says that “ Bears are regularly 
atted there, and then killed for their grease as po- 
matum.” Mr. Bull is far behind brother Jonathan, 
whose hogs are ‘‘ regularly fatted and then killed for 
their grease,” which makes superior Bears Oil Po- 
matum ! 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 
Baltic timber is now first carried across the ocean 
to’Canada and thence back again to England to take 
advantage of the diminished colonial duties! 
Famine prevails to such an extent in the Crimea, 
that two villages in the neighborhood of Odessa, have 
been entirely deserted by their inhabitants. 
Most of the kingdoms of Europe end a part of 
those of Asia and Africa, may be said to be in a sta'e 
of tutelage, or paternal guardianship to the modern 
holy alliance. —England has under her wing Portue 
gal and India; France has Egypt, Belgium, Spain. 
and Algiers; Austria takes Italy and Lombardy, and 
most of the German duchies and principalities; Rus 
sia has Turkey and Greece and Poland and Prussia 
and Holland—add also Sweden and Denmark! 
The Duke of Darmstadt has stopped the publica. 
tion of three journals in his dominions. There isa 
regular crusade upon the press in Germany, backed 
by Russia? Austria, and Prussia. 
There isa new monk leader started up among the 
insurgents in Spain. Heis nicknamed E/ Frances, 
Louis Phillippe, it is said, used to toast the free- 
dom of the press, He roasts the press at present, 
we should say. 
Don Carlos is 45 years of age, and his wife Maria 
is daughter of the late King John Vi. of Portugal, 
They have three young sons. 
Sir Wm. Herschell has read before the Royal So- 
ciety some interesting diseoveries.on nebula or clus» 
ters of stars—tending to show that they form a sys- 
tem. 
Mr. Stephen White, a chymist, who was levied 
upon for assessed taxes, said he had to pawn his 
watch to pay the amount of £10. His house, howe 
ever, was found well furnished, and the sheriffs pro- 
posed to take some books in a back parlor as the 
least inconvenient tohim. He demurred, and offer- 
ed his ded, but said his wife was not up—and here 
the matter ended. 
The following from the London Sun, a tory pa- 
per, respecting the illegality of the commission a 
pointed by the King to examine the municipal and 
other corporations, shows the liberty of the press in 
England: 

Magistrates, while they punish mountebanks and 
other itinerant imposters, as enemies to the publif 
pesce and welfare, are guilty of gross inconsistency 
if they tolerate pretenders of a far more mischieve 
ous description, who presume to administer oaths 
in the name of the King, for which the swearers can 
never be made responsible on earth, anc, by the aid 
of witnesses thus irresponsible, to pass judgment up- 
on the eharacter of ancient institutions and the con- 
duct of respectable citizens. Lawless interlopers of 
this description should be first warned off, as poseh- 
ers are warned off a manor, and if they do not scam- 
per with all proper celerity, they should be made 
familiar, like other disorderly individuals, with the 
common jail, the whipping-post, and the stocks,— 
The Commissioners have generally, we suppose, 
law enough to avoid so disagreeable an extremity, 
But if they should, in any instance, think fit to mea- 
sure their strength, or that of the trampery commis- 
sion under which they pretend to act, with the legal 
and recognized autbority of the country, the latter 


may, we have no doubt, resort to this extremity 
|with great safety, honour, aad advantage.” 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


= 


FasH1on.—The world is ruled by fashion—ans a 


most tyrannical mistress she is—compelling people 
to submit to the most inconvenient things imaginable 


for fashion’s sake. She pinches our feet with tight 

shoes, or chokes us with a tight cravat, or squeezed 
the breath out of our body by tight lacing. She 

makes people sit up by night when they ought to be 
in bed, and keeps them in bed in the morning, when 
they ought to be upand doing. She makes it vulgar 
to wait upon one’s self, and genteel to live idle and 
useless, She makes people visit when they would 
rather stay at home, eat’ when they are not hungry, 
and drink when they are thirsty. She is a despot of 
the highest grade, full of intrigue and cunning; and 
yet husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, sons and 
daughters voluntarily have become her obedient ser- 
vanis and slaves, and vie with one another to see 
who shall be the most obsequious. 


Purrine.—John Kemble and Lewis, happening 
to be at Dublin at the same time, were both engaged 
by the manager for a night’s performance in Leon 
and the Copper Captain. There announcement was 
coupled with the following delectable passage:— 
** They never performed together in the same piece, 
and in all human probability they never will again; 
this evening is the summit of the manager’s chimera. 
He has constantly gone higher and higher in his en- 
deavours to delight the public; beyond this it is not 
in nature to go!” 


Equation.—Two boys, one of them blind of an 
eye, were discoursing on the merits of their respec- 
tive matters. ‘*How many hours do you get for 
sleep?” said one. ‘* Eight,” replied the other.— 
“ Eight! why I only gets four!” ** Ah!” said the 
first, ** but recollect you have only got one eye to 
close, and I have two. ” 
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SELECT POETRY. 


From the New York Mirror and Waldie’s Library. 
Tue Batt. 


Brilliant and gay was the lighted hall, 

was the night of an infant festival, 
There were sylph-like forms in the mazy dance, 
And there were the tutored step and glance, 

And the gay attire, and the hopes and fears 

That might well bespeak maturer years; 

The sight might to common eyes seem glad, 
But I own that it made my spivits sad. 


I saw notin all that festive scene, 

The cloudless brow and the careless mien, 
But vanity sought the stranger’s gaze, 

And envy shrunk from another’s praise; 

And pride repelled, with disdainful eye, 

The once-loved playmate of days gone by. 
Alas! that feeling so far from mild, 

Should find place in the breast of a little child! 


And how, thought I, at the morrow’s rise, 

Will these fair young sleepers ope their eyes? 
Will their smiles the freshness of morning speak, 
And the roses of health suffuse their cheek? 
No—with a wearied mind and look, 

They will turn from the pencil, the globe and book, 
A longing and feverish glance to cast 

On the joys and the pains of the evening past. 


Parents! ’tis all too soon to press 

The glittering fetters of wordliness 

On those tender years, to which belong 

The merry sport and the bird-like song; 
What fruit can the trees of autumn bring, 
If the fragile blossoms be wipt in spring! 
Such stores will the summer of life impart, 
If ye spoil not the bloom of the infant heart! 


From ] Magazine. 
4 
Suggested by David’s Picture of Napoleon asleep in his 
study, taken shertly before the battle of Waterloo. 


Sreat sofily!—for the very room, 
The stately chamber of His rest, 
Imparts a gasping awe and gloom 
nto the rash intruder’s breast— 
Here, kneel and look !—but breathe not, lest 
Thy gross material breath alone 
Should wake that eye’s immortal blaze, 
That, like the Last Archangel’s gaze, 
Might scorch thee into stone! 


He sleeps!——while Earth around him reels, 
And Mankind’s million hosts combine 
Against the sceptre-sword which seals 
Their fate from Lapland to the Line— 
While, like a giant roused from wine, 
Grim Europe, starting, watches him, 
The Warrior-Lord of Lodi’s field— 
O’er Jena’s rout who shook his shield— 
Is hush’d in slumber dim!— : 
He sleeps!—The ‘Thunderer of the World 
For once hath, wearied, dropt the bolt, 
Whose strokes split empires ay ond hurl’d 
To dust each purple-mantled Dolt, ‘ 
*Mid havoc, ruin, and revolt! 
~ Lo, lull’d like baby by its nurse, 


The Imperial Eagle folds that wing 
Quiescent, whose awaking spring 
Shall shake the universe! 


“He sleeps! and silence binds that tone 


Which cleft rhe Alps’ eternal walls, 
And bridged his pathway toa throne 
Above the Avalanche’s halls: 
Hark! how that victor-voice appals 
Pale Austria’s battle-line, when first 
He crash’d gaunt Nature’s bars asunder, 
And meteor-girl, in flame and wonder, 
Upon Marengo burst! 


He sleeps and, dreams—oh, for the sense 
Of some sublimer sphere, to know 
Where strays the fierce intelligence 
Which scourged the nations here below! 
To the Empyrean doth it go? 
And would ics wild Ambition strain 
To grasp the balance of the skies, 
And systems, suns, and stars comprise 
In one tremendous reign? 


He dreams and smiles! The Conqueror’s brow, 
Gall’d with the Wreath’s triumphal pride, 
Looks grandly calm and placid now, 
As it young ENGHIEN never died! 
As if—Vctorious Homicide! 
The rush of Borodino’s stream — 
His bonny legions’ freezing groans, 
And icy Russia’s forest-moans, 
Are heard not in that dream! 


The p!an and pencil in hishand 

Have droop’d, as though their effort fail’d 
To draught the crimson sketch he seann’d 

In Fate’s vast volume seven-seal’d: 

But earth shall see the page reveal’d, 
And hear itsfiery purport too, 

Until her eurdling heart’s-blood stops— 

And, carnage-clogged, thy sickle drops 
Outworn, red Waterloo! 


He dreams and smiles! Yon blue-sea prison 
Uneages Fortune’s crowned bird:— 

And France, exulting France, has risen 
Through all her borders, trumpet-stirr’d! 
He heeds it not-—some vision’d word 

Hath shewn him Ocean’s distant wave 
Thundering the moral of his story, 

And rolling boundless as his glory, 

Round St. Helena’s grave. 


Away, bright Painter! tell thy frere, 
Self-satisfied Philosophy, 

Whose ready, reasoning tongue would swear 
That brow of Despot cannot be 
From crested Care one moment free,— 


_ Tellhim thy Life-imparting eye, 


Napoxeon’s sleeping hour survey’d, 

And with one deathless glance hath made 
Immortal now the Lie! HAROLD. 
Templemore County, Tipperary, 5th Oct, 1833. 


[From Miss Sheridan’s Comic Offering, for 1834.] _ 


THE MISS-NOMEKRS, 


Miss Brown is exceedingly fair, 
Miss White is as brown as a berry, 
Miss Black has a grey head of hair, 
Miss Graves is 4 flirt, ever merry; 
Miss Lightbody weighs sixteen stone, 
Miss Rich scarce can muster a guinea, 
Miss Hare wears a wig, and has none, 
And Miss Solomon is a sad ninny! 


Miss Mildmay’s a terrible scold, 
Miss Dove’s ever cross and contrary; 
Miss Young is now grown,very old, 
And Miss Heaviside’s light as a fairy! 
Miss Short is at least five feet ten, 
Miss Noble’s of humble extraction; 
Miss Love has a hatred towards men, | 
Whilst Miss Still is forever in action. 


Miss Green is a regular dlue, 
Miss Scarlet looks pale as a lily; 
Miss Violet ne’er shrinks from our view, 
And Miss Wiseman thinks all the men silly; 
Miss Goodchild’sa naughty young elf, 
Miss Lyon’s from terror a fool, 
Miss Mee’s not at all like myse/f, 
Miss Carpenter no one can rule. 


Miss Sadler ne’er' mounted a horse, 
While Miss Groom from the stable will run; 
Miss Kilmore can’t look on a corse, 
And Miss Aimwell ne’er levell’d a gun; 
Miss Greathead has no brains at all, 
Miss Heartwell is ever complaining, 
Miss Dance ne’er has been at a ball, 
Over hearts Miss Fairweather likes reigning! 


Miss Wright she is constantly wrong, 
Miss Tickell, alas! is not funny; 
Miss Singer ne’er warbled a song, 
And alas! poor Miss Cash has no money; 
Miss Bateman would give all she’s worth 
To purchase a man to her liking, 
Miss Merry is shock’d at all mirth, 
Miss Boxer the men don’t find striking! 
Miss Bliss aoes with sorrow o’erflow, 
Miss Hopein despair seeks the tomb; 
Miss Joy still anticipates wo, 
And Miss Charity’s never “at home!” 
Miss Hamlet resides in the city, 
The nerves of Miss Standfast are shaken; 
Miss Prettyman’s beau is not pretty, 
Miss Faithful her love bas forsaken! 


Miss Porier despises all froth, 
Miss Scales they’ll make wait I am thinking; 
Miss Meekly is apt to be wroth, 
Miss Lofty to meanness is sinking; 
Miss Seymore’s as blind as a bat, 
Miss Last at a party 1s first; 
Miss Brindle dislikesa striped cat, 
Aud Miss Waters has always a thirst! 


Miss Knightis now changed into Day, 
Miss Day wants to marry a Knight, 
Miss Prudence has just run away, 
And Miss Steady assisted her flight; 
But success to the fair,—one and all; 
No miss-apprehensions be making:— 
Though wrong the dear sex to miss-call, 


There’s no harm, | should hope, in MIss-TaKINo! 


From the Liverpool Chronicle. 

The Villagers’ Hymn to the Scriptures. 
Lamp of our teet! whose hallowed beam 

Deep in our hearts its dwelling hath, 
How welcome is the cheering gleam 

Thou sheddest o’er our lowly path! 
Light of our way! whose rays are flung 

in mercy o’er our pilgrim road, 
How blessed, its dark shades among, 

The star that guides us to our God! 


Our fathers, in the days gone by, 
Read thee in dim and sacred caves, 
Or in the deep wood silently, 
Met where thick branches o’er them waved, 
To seek the hope thy record gave, 
When thou wert a forbidden thing, 
And the strong chain and bloody grave 
Were all on earth thy love could bring. 


Our fathers, in the days gone by, 

Read thee while peril o’er them hung; 
But we, beneath the open sky, 

May search thy leaves of truth along; 
Fearless, our daily haunts araong, 

Tay chant the hallowed lays of old, 
Once by the sheperd minstrel sung, 

When Israel’s hills o’erhung his fold. 


In the sweet morning’s hour of prime 
Thy blessed words our lips engage, 

And round our hearths at evening time 
Our children spell the holy page; 

The waymark through long distant years, 
To guide their wandering footsteps on, 

Till thy last loveliest beam appears, 
Written on the grey churchyard stone, 


Word of the holy and the just! 
To leave thee pure, our fathers bled, 
Thou art to usa sacred trust, 
A relic of the martyr dead! 
Among the valleys where they fell, 
The ashes of our fathers sleep! 
May we who round them safely dwell, 
Pure as themselvesthe record keep! 


Lamp of our feet! which day by day 
Are passing to the quiet tomb, 
Tf on it fall thy peaceful ray, 
Our last low dwelling hath no gloom. 
How beautiful their calm repose 
* To whorn that blessed hope was given, 
Whose pilgrimage on earth was closed 
By the unfolding gates of heaven! 


From the Token for 1834. 


FLOWERS.—By Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


I'll tell thee a story, sweet, 
Here under this shady tree, 

If thou’lt keep it safe in thy faithful breast, 
I'll whisper the whole to thee. 


1 had a lover, once, 
In my early, sunny hours, 

A fair and fanciful youth was he, 
And he told his love in flowers, 


I remember its waking sigh— 
We roam’d in a verdant spot, 
And he culled for me a cluster bright 
Ufa purple Forget-me-not, 


Batl wasa giddy girl, 

So J toss’d it soon away, 
And gather’d the dandelion buds, 

And the wild grape’s gadding spray: 
He marked their blended hues, 

With a sad and reproachtful eye, 


For one was the symbol of thoughtless mirth, 
And one oi coquetry. 


Yet he would nut be baffled thus, 
So he brought for my crystal vase, 
The rose geranium’s tender bloom; 
And the blushing hawthorn’s grace. 


And abrilliant and fresh bouquet, 
Of the moss rose buds he bore— 


Whose eloquent brows with dew drops pearl’d, - 


Were rich in the heart’s deep lore, 


I would not refuse the gift, — 
Though I knew the spell it wove, 
But I gave him back a snow white bad, 
“Too young, too young to love.” 


Then he proffer’d a myrtle wreath, 
With damask roses fair, 
And took the liberty—only think, 


To arrange it in my hair. 


And he prest in my yielding hand, 
The everlasting pea, 

Whose questioning lips of perfume breathed 
**Wilt thou go, wilt thou go with me?” 


Yet we were but children still, 
And our love though it seemed so sweet, 
Was well express’d by the types it chose, 
For it passed away as fleet. 


Though he brought the lauras leaf 
That changes but to die, 

And the amaranth, and the evergreen, 
Yet what did they signify, 


Oft o’er his vaunted love, 
Suspicious moods had power, 

So I put a French marigold in his hat. 
That gaudy, jealous flower, 


But the rootless passion shrank 
Like Jonsh’s gourd away, 

Till the shivering ice plant best might mark 
The grades of its chill decay. 


And he sail’d o’er the faithless sea, 
To a brighter clime than ours— 

So it faded that fond and fickle love, 
Like its alphabet of flowers. 


MARRIED. 

On Monday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Boyd 
Mr. ANTHUNY MISKEY, to Miss ELIZABETH BECK. 
ENBACH. 

On the evening of the 23d inst. by the Rev. John Hughes 
at St. John’s Church, WILLIAM MOYN, to Miss ELI. 
ZABETH B. WALTER. 

On the 23d inst. in Philadelphia, by the Rev. Thomas J, 
Kitts, Mr. DAVID SITER, merchant, of Radnor, Dela. 
ware county, to Miss JANE, daugliter of Mr, Daniel 
Abraham, Esq. of the sane place. 

At the same time, by the same, Dr. ISAL[AH MATLACK, 
to Miss SARAH JANE, youngest daughter of the Jate 
John Siter, Esq. all of Radnor, Delaware county. 

On the 234 sust. by the same, Mr. JACOB BARTMAN 
to Miss ELIZA CALLENDAR, both of Kensington. 

On Tharsday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen 
Mr. WM. BECK, to Miss MARGARET FOW, 1 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
CONRAD KINSEY, to Miss BARBARY DUFFIE. ’ 

On Sundav evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mr, 
JOHN W SMITH, to Miss EMILY COUNTRYMAN. all 
of Philadelphia. y 

On Thursday evening, 30th ult. by Rev. Dr. Demme 
CONSTANTINE HERING, M. D. to Miss MARY ANN 
HUSMAN, all of this city. 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. THOMAS 
O‘BRYAN, to Mrs. MARA JACKSON, all of Soutiwark, 

On Saturday morning, Ist inst. by John Laws, Alder- 
man, Mr. JOHN EMICK, to Miss ISABELLA FYFE, ail 
of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 8h ultumo, by the Rev. Mr. Dagg, Mr. JOHN 
SMITH, to Miss REBECCA BUTLER, all of this city. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. CHRIS. 
TOPHER THOMPSON, to Miss ELIZABETH REEVES, 
all of Southwark. 


On Tuesday evening, 28th inst. in the 67th year of her 
ANN BRELSFORD, of the District of South- 
wark, 

Suddenly, on the morning of the 30th inst. ROBERT R. 
Daniel Brewton. 

n Thursday morning, 30th instant, ANN MARI 
HENRY, daughter of Alexander Henry, Esq. 

On Monday, 27th instant,in the Sist year of his age, 
DAVID RAMBO, Sen. house carpenter, of Haverford, 
Delaware county. 

At his residence, in the village of Germantown, on the 
26th inst in the 76th year of hisage, CHAS. MACKNETT, 
Esq. an officer of the Revolution. 

On the 3ist ult. Mr. FRANKLIN PAUL, in the 28th 
year of his age. 


On the 3ist ult. in the 28th year of her age, SUSAN B. 
wife of Henry Sterling. 


_ Suddenty,on Thursday night, Mr. JOHN ALTEMUS, 
in the 49th year of his age. 
On the 30th ult. in the 82d year of her age, ELIZABETH 


KEMPTON, relict of Moses Kempton, of Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. 


On Friday morning, 31st ult. after a few days illness, 
PHEBE ANN AMANDA HAWELL, infant y slo of 
George Gatchell, Druggist, aged 9 weeks and 3 days. 

On the 22d ult. CHARLOTTE, intant daughter of G. 
W. Featherstouhaugh, aged 5 months and & days. 

Suddenly, at the Burlington Boarding School, on Tues- 
day, 28th ultimo, CAROLINE G BROOKE, daughter of 
Clement Brooke, of Hopewell Furnance. 

on Sunday morning, 12th ult. after a 
short illness, of the chromic dysentery. Mr. STEP 
MAXFIELD, Jr. a native of Philadelphia. _ 

At New Orleans, on the lith ult. aftera lingering ill- 

ness, Capt. PAUL CHASE, formerly of the steam ship 
Robert Fulton, of New York. 
On Saturday evening, after a long and painful illness, 
which he bore with christian patience and resignation, 
Mr. SHELDEN POTTER, formerly of Duchess County, 
N. Y. and for the last sixteen years a merchat of this 
city, in the 46th year of his age. 


On Friday evening, Mr. BENJAMIN ROBBINS, House 
Cospentes, of the Northern Liberties, in the 45th year of 
is age. 
On Friday morning, 31at ult. Mrs. MARY RAMBAY. 


m.. Friday, 3ist wit. Mrs. MARY DORNON, aged 63 


On Friday morning, 31st ult, Mrs. REBECCA BOYLE, 
wife of Mr. Robert Boyle, in the 39th year of her age. 

On Monday morning, 3d inst. Mr. JAMES LILLY, mer- 
city. 

n Monday evening, after a long and lingerging illness, 
Mr. DANIEL WEISMAN, in the yess of his 


age. 

On Saturday morning, Ist inst. at the dwelling of her 
son, in this city, of Eresipelar, after a very short illness, 
in the 66th year of her age, Mrs. ELIZABETH WALSH, 
relict of the late Robert Walsh, Esq. of Baltimore, and a 
lady wio was highly esteemed wherever she was known. 
On Saturday morning, Ist inst. Mrs. ANN GILBERT, 


in the 43d year of her age. 
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